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Letters to the Great 


and the Near Great 
By John Citizen . 


Police Commissioner Enright, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

I am so relieved to hear that there 
is no crime wave and that aside from 
a little December “flurry,” due to the 
desire of footpads to do their Christ- 
mas shopping at other people’s ex- 
pense, all the murders and robberies 
we have heard of are only “newspaper 
propaganda.” It is all the more re- 
markable that under such circum- 
stances you should have taken so 
many and such sudden measures to 
strengthen the police force and revise 
the methods of your department. I fear 
that you have been reading the news- 
papers too much lately and have suc- 
cumbed to an attack of nerves. Try 
Postum instead of coffee and read 
Trollope’s novels before going to bed. 

As to your reiterated conviction that 
there is no crime wave, it reminds me 
of a little story. A train ran off the 
track and was pretty thoroly smashed 
up, together with the passengers. One 
man refused all medical aid and even 
denied that any accident had taken 
place at all. “Is he a Christian Scien- 
tist?” asked his fellow-victims. “No,” 
answered the train conductor, “he is 
a director.” It is often hard for the man 
who will be held responsible for a mis- 
hap to admit that it has happened. 

Sympathetically yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


President Obregon, 
Mexico City. 


Your Excellency: 

I trust I am neither unduly belated 
nor unduly premature in bringing my 
congratulations on your election to the 
Presidency of the Mexican Voleano—I 
mean the Mexican Republic. You did 
not have as much trouble in getting 
into office as some American Presidents 
have had; all you had to do was to seize 
power by revolution and then take a 
vote. In this country a President has 
to be elected and hang around for four 
months longer before he has any power 
to seize, and even then it all depends 
on the Senate whether he is permitted 
to do anything important or not. We 
cannot stick a Senator or even a Rep- 
resentative up against an adobe wall 
in this country to be shot at sunrise 
without making talk in the news- 
papers. Unfortunate, no doubt, but 
true. On the other hand, President 
Wilson can sleep o’ nights without wor- 
rying about Vice-President Marshall 
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or General Pershing planning a coup 
d’état. 

But we all have our troubles. Think 
of being a French President with noth- 
ing to do but obey the Prime Minister; 
and the awful mental strain of trying 
to remember who the Prime Minister 
for the day may be. No wonder few 
French Presidents ever finish their 
terms of office. Think of being presi- 
dent of a public utilities corporation 
during a strike or a municipal cam- 
paign. Think of being president of a 
woman’s club while the opposition is 
analyzing your fall hat for campaign 
propaganda. Think of being president 
of an anarchist club when a member 
rises to a point of disorder. A title is 
not an empty honor, as the poets say. 
It is full—of trouble. But if an office 
is troublesome enough it will never 
lack candidates. 

Yours for peace on the Rio Grande, 

JOHN CITIZEN. 


Remarkable Remarks 


DorotHy DALTon-——I am a plain nut. 


DOUGLAS FATRBANKS—Mary is my best 
critic, 


Ex-King CONSTANTINE—I am not a 
Germanophile. 


LENIN—The world revolution has not 
developed as quickly as we had hoped. 


EVANGELIST ELMER E. FRANKE—The 
United States is not a Christian nation. 


Wooprow Witson—Three and a half 
million children are facing starvation in 
Central Europe. 


Baron SHIBASAWA—Japanese are nega- 
tive and modest; Americans are positive 
and progressive. 


Rev. Dr. PARKHURST—In the subcon- 
scious the man that we are encounters the 
child that we were. 


NoveEList W. L. GreorcE—If the war 
did not teach us to love our enemies, it 
did induce us to hate our allies. 


HERBERT HooveER—I would rather have 
the American flag implanted in the hearts 
of the children of Europe than flying over 
any citadel of victory. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL—Can you name 
any great country or, for the matter of 
that, any little country, that knows 
whether it is at war or peace with Russia? 


Opening Nights 
Sally. A galloping and gorgeous Ziegfeld 
production, reaching the high water mark 
in musical comedy. Superlative in all re- 
spects. (New Amsterdam Theater.) 


The Emperor Jones. The Provincetown 
Players of Greenwich Village have staged 
a sensation in a play by Eugene G. O'Neill 
with a negro star, Charles 8S. Gilpin, It is 
a scenic monolog in which the fugitive mon- 
arch, lost in the forest, re-lives the terrible 
memories of his life and of his race. (Sel- 
wyn Theater.) 
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This Changing Wor 
A New Series of Articles 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


I—The Expansion of vhemnncinad 








HE world is more alive 
‘Ke it ever was before. 
This is not a metaphy- 

sical notion. It is a mathemat- 
ical fact. It is true in two ways. 
In the first place there are 
more people than ever in the 
world today. About a billion 


W hat a plastic little creature man 
is! so shifty, so adaptive! his body a 
chest of tools, und he making himself 
comfortable in every climate, in every 
condition.—E merson. 


he never missed them. Surgeons 
can perform wonders in the 
way of division and subtraction 
on the internal organs of the 
human body without touching 
the ego in his undiscovered cita- 
del. But we need not pursue 
this process of reductio ad ab- 





and three-quarters all told. The - 


= surdam any further since this 





population of Europe increased 

during the nineteenth century from 180,000,000 to nearly 
500,000,000. The population of the United States increased 
from 4,000,000 in 1790 to 105,000,000 in 1920. 

In the second place every man in a civilized community 
counts for more because his personal power has been in- 
creased by the utilization of external energy. Besides his 
own muscular force, he has thru the engine and the dynamo 
added many horse-power to his man-power. One man in a 
factory can do a hundred men’s work without straining 
his muscles or working overtime. 

The inanimate world then is coming more under the con- 
trol of human thought; first, by the multiplication of in- 
dividuals, and, second, by the multiplication of the indi- 
vidual. Men are more numerous and many of them have 
been magnified. You cannot measure the circumference of 
a man with a tape or find out his weight in the world 
with the scales. 


Personality is not a definite limited entity as we are’ 


accustomed to think. It can be considerably contracted and 
indefinitely expanded. 

Let us consider first the diminution of personality. How 
large is a person? Can we say that a man’s ego is the same 
size as his body, neither more nor less? That is obviously not 
true and would not, if it were true, settle the question for 
we cannot exactly define the limits of the body. Are the nails 
that grow out of my fingers a part of my personality? 
Certainly, since they are under my personal control. Yet I 

an trim them off without sense of loss. I can get my hair 
ut—and come to think of it I should—but that would not 
perceptibly subtract from my personality. My teeth are not 
‘ permanent part of me, tho I should hate to part with them. 

Further curtailment cripples the personality but may 
ot destroy it. A man may have a finger cut off without 
veing the less of a man. A leg or two may be lost without 
impairing the integrity of individuality. Once a man had 
‘ crow-bar driven thru his skull when he was tamping 
dynamite. Jt took away a large portion of his brains but 


suffices to show that the person- 
ality may be diminished indefinitely. without destruction. 

Let us then turn to tue more cheerful and important 
aspect of the question, the expansion of personality. My 
finger-nail, so long as it was attached to my hand, I rightly 
regarded as part of my personality. But that part of the 
nail that I have cut off and thrown into the waste-basket 
is no more a part of me than the scraps of paper it lies 
among. I find, however, that I have trimmed the nail so 
close to the finger tip that I can no longer pick up minute 
objects like a needle or a microscope cover-glass from the 
table top. So I take in my hand a pair of forceps and find 
that I have a steel substitute for finger nails that is a 
considerable improvement on the natural appendage; I 
can pick up minuter things and hold them more firmly. 
The forceps are more completely under my control than 
my finger-nails. Can I regard them as any less a part of 
my personality? I can, it is true, discard the forceps and 
so break the connection with my person. But so I could with 
the finger-nails, and the. forceps suit me better because I 
can pick them up again and attach them to my hand when- 
ever I like, which I could not do with the finger-nails. 

If I want to point cut something on the map or black- © 
board to a class it would be very handy if I could extend 
my forefinger like a telescope two or three feet. But since — 
I cannot I use a long wooden finger, a pointer. A tool is 
essentially an artificial limb, intended to rectify the in- 
adequacies of nature. Stilts are simply extended legs. 
Roller skates and bicycles are the same. If we are knocking 
soft balls back and forth in a court with our hands we 
spread out our fingers as far as they will go and wish that 
they were webbed and that our arms were a little longer. 
The tennis racket is the fulfilment of this wish. For thou- 
sands of years man wished for wings. Prayed for them. 
Hoped that he might get them in heaven if he were good 
enough. His prayer was granted in 1908 when the Wright 
brothers first took flight. 

If motive power be added the tool becomes a machine. 
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But however enlarged and specialized the machine is none 
the less a tool, a limb, .a part of the person, so long as it is 
under personal control. The driver of an automobile feels 
the machine as part of himself. He guides its wheels as 
skilfully and unconsciously as the pedestrian moves his 
legs. 

So, too, the cowboy or polo-player forgets in his ex- 
citement that he is a separable being from his pony. Horse 
and rider are one, a centaur in actuality. 

Most of us nowadays use artificial teeth however sound 
our own set may be. My teeth are in Minneapolis, at least 
those I employ for masticating wheat. They are, I believe 
tho I have never seen them, made of steel instead of bone. 
Cooking is essentially a process of extra-corporeal digestion. 
The stove is an artificial stomach. 

The artificial may be more completely incorporated into 
the personality than the natural. For instance, an artificial 
leg, made of steel springs and papier maché, may be much 
more of a real limb than a paralyzed leg that has to be 
dragged around. 

Distance does not limit the extent of one’s personality. 
Nor does lapse of time. 

Whatsoever is under your control is, so far and so long 
as you exercize such control, a part of yourself. Every per- 
son whom you command, persuade or. pay to do your will 
is thereby incorporated within the circumference of your 
individuality. The commander of an army, the manager of 
men, the ruler of a nation, the orator who compels the 
audience to follow his thought, the actor who commands 
their emotions, has expanded his own personality by in- 
cluding for the time other personalities. 

Since money serves as the regulator of the flow of energy 
it also serves to enhance the power of the personality. 
This, doubtless, is its chief attraction. The multimillionaire 
can direct the course of his contemporaries and also, thru 
the power of bequest, of their posterity. We all use such 





6 w 3 + 1 
Harvesting among the ancient Egyptians was all hand 
work. First the woman on the right pulls up the 
durra by the roots. The man behind her shakes off 
the dirt from the roots. The next man binds the grain 
in sheaves. The fourth slave carries it off to the fifth 

who strips off the heads on a spiked board 
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money as we have in this same way. A little money is bet- 
ter than a longer limb. Instead of spading up a garden I 
can sit on the shady porch and get it done by means of a 
greenback. If I want a song sung I do not sirg it myself. I 
get it done by proxy. I hire Caruso to sing it for me on a 
phonograph. He can do it better—that is, more as I want it 
sung—than I could. 

The trolley car can travel faster than I can. So I take it 
into myself by getting into it if I have the means. Other- 
wise I walk, which is a less adequate expression of my in- 
dividuality. For instance, if I am down town and want to 
come up quickly it would be better for me to have one leg 
and a nickel than to have two legs and no nickel. That is, 
my personality is, for that time and that purpose, more 
crippled for lack of a coin than it would be by loss of a leg. 
Being the fortunate possessor of five cents I have the power 
to make use of a share of the electric current that flows 
thru the third rail and I can ride north or south some 
seven miles without exerting myself and much faster than 
I could walk. 

Or generalizing the conclusion of this line of argument 
we may say that the measure of one’s personality is the 
amount of energy he can master. Of that unceasing stream 
of energy that descends from the sun and that ultimately 
disappears by dissipation thruout space, man is able to 
catch up and temporarily divert to his personal use a 
minute fraction, by transmuting it, partly thru his own 
body and more thru machinery, into available forms. Man 
has been multiplied and magnified by the magic of the 
machine. In this way and only in this way man is able to 
realize his will to power—the Wille zur Macht which, 
according to Nietzsche and Adler, is his great desire. It is 
only by drawing upon the stores of natural energy that 
man can become a superman. The modern man can outsoar 
the eagle. He can outrun the dcer. He can outpull the ele- 
phant. He can outjump the flea—which I believe holds the 
world’s lightweight championship for the high jump. 

Yet the modern man is no bigger than his ancestors; 
much smaller in fact if it be true that there were giants on 
the earth in those days. If the winners of the Olympic 
games whose names are inscribed upon the marble slabs 
of the temple of Zeus were brought to life and pitted against 
the champions of the recent games at Copenhagen it would 
be an exciting contest for no one could tell in advance | 
which would win. That the modern man can do more and 
see more and know more and live longer and live larger 
and live easier is not due to any natural increment of 
bodily or mental power, but solely to the advantages that 
applied science has bestowed upon him. 
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Compare ancient agriculture with modern methods where the ground is cultivated with tractor plows and the grain is reaped 
and threshed by power machinery 
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In ancient times when the only power was 
human power a rich man was distinguished 
by the length of the train of slaves who fol- 
lowed him around. But slaves are an unsatis- 
factory and insecure as well as a demoraliz- 
ing basis of society. The more you have of 
them the more you have to feed and the 
more likely they are to revolt. Scientific civ- 
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ilization is based upon an ampler and safer 
foundation since man has learned how to 
draft into his service not his fellowmen, but 
the unfailing and unfeeling coal fields and 
waterfalls. So now we can all be plutocrats and if our in- 
animate servants were embodied in human form and equally 
divided among us we should see following every man, 
woman and child of us, wherever we went, a train of ten 
slaves. Since the partition of power is not equal among us 
some would have a train of hundreds or thousands, but 
none of us is so poor but that he would have one or two 
slaves of his own. That is to say even the poorest man in 
a civilized community is getting more in the way of food, 
clothes, transportation and the conveniences of life than 
if he had another man working for him with unaided hu- 
man energy. 

From this point of view we may define civilization as 
the breaking down of natural barriers to the expansion of 
human individuality thru the scientific control of energy. 
Man is running an obstacle race with the world as prize. 
He has to surmount or overthrow the hurdles and fences 
which inanimate nature or the carelessness of his forerun- 
ners has placed in his path. 

Let us then for a moment consider human progress from 
this negative standpoint and observe how far man has or 
may overcome the limitations imposed upon his activities. 

1. Overcoming the limitations of -time. 

Man has no time but the infinitesimal present. But his 
memory enables him to recover much of his past and his 
prescience enables him to forecast something of the future. 
Books form a sort of artificial memory, more comprehensive 
and accurate than that of the brain. Historical research 
extends our knowledge of the human race back into the re- 
motest ages. As our historical eyesight gets stronger we 
can see farther into the mist of antiquity. Recently our 
Greek history has been: prefaced by the Minoan civiliza- 
tion of three thousand years before. Back of Babylon have 
been discovered the dim outlines of Sumeria. And the 
caves of Altamira have given us a glimpse of man ten thou- 
sand years earlier drawing pictures of the extinct animals 
with which he fought. In turn our books, inscriptions and 
monuments will carry our ideas to succeeding generations. 

Man’s life seems to be inexorably and mysteriously lim- 
ited in time, yet this limit can be postponed to an unde- 
termined extent. Thru modern sanitation and medicine the 
average length of human life in civilized communities has 
been extended by more than five years. What is more im- 
portant, the period of mental and physical usefulness and 
enjoyment has been materially extended. Among savages 
a man is apt to be aged at forty. A woman is a hag at 
thirty. In our time and land the period of vigor and 
beauty may easily be double that. With greater knowledge 
of hygiene, more rational mode of living and the elimina- 
tion of bad habits we may anticipate the extension of the 
normal human life to near the century mark. 
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Whatever length of life we may have at our disposal we 
can make the most of it by time-saving devices of all sorts. 
By means of machinery a man can do a piece of work in 
a few minutes that otherwise might take him a day. He 
can get to a town a hundred miles away in a couple of 
hours by means of the automobile or in an hour by means 
of the airplane. Now that we can communicate across a 
continent instantaneously we may say that time has in this 
case been annihilated. 

2. Overcoming the limitations of space. 

Space is for practical purposes best measured in the 
time dimension. To say “twenty minutes from Broadway” 
has a more definite meaning than to say “ten miles.” So the 
instances just given of rapid transit and instantaneous 
communication may serve equally well to illustrate the re- 
duction of distance. Man can be in only one place at one 
time so far as his bodily presence is concerned, but by 
means of modern mechanism he can extend his power and 
personality to all parts of the world. Formerly a man’s 
voice was limited to a few hundred yards. Now he can be 
heard across the ocean by the cable or can speak to ships 
anywhere in mid-ocean by wireless. The phonograph car- 
ries his voice farther, for thru it he can be heard any- 
where at any time or in various places simultaneously. By 
telegraph and mail he can send his thoughts to every quar- 
ter of the earth. Books and pictures give him access to all 
countries and times. He can write a message at a distance 
by means of the telautograph and send his picture by the 
telopticon. The telescope enables him to see what goes on 
in the moon better than if he were there. In fact the col- 
umn of the dictionary composed of words beginning with 
tel- is a monument to man’s success in overcoming the bar- 
rier of space. 

3. Overcoming the limitations of altitude. 

The third dimension of space, the perpendicular one, 
requires special attention because of its peculiar difficulty. 
Man is naturally an inhabitant of flatland. He lives mostly 
near sea-level and has not so far ascended the highest 
mountains on his planet. But the airplane has given man 
the power to rise into air and the submarine has given him 
the power to dive into the sea. During the Great War there 
were battles in three dimensions. The steel-supported sky- 
scraper has multiplied the floor space of a given area of 
ground by twenty or thirty. Our city squares have become 
cubical. 

4. Overcoming the limitations of night and day. 

Man has always had it in his power to turn day into 
night by simply shutting his eyes, but he could not make it 
daylight by opening them. The first torch or campfire 
lengthened the day, but it was not until the invention of 
the Welsbach mantle, the electric [Continued on page 52 








A Talk with the German President 


By Hamilton Holt 


In an article which we published December 18, 1920, the Editor of The Independent gave 
some impressions of his five days’ visit to Berlin during his recent trip to Europe. He 
goes on here to describe his audience with President Ebert. 


to receive us. We were 





OHANN _Sassenbach, 
Je President of the 
Trades Union Council 
and one of the leading 
members of the Reichstag, 
the man who expects to 
come to Washington as 
soon as peace is negotiated 
with Germany to occupy 
the unprecedented post of 
“Social Attaché” to the 
German Embassy, suggest- 
ed and arranged the inter- 
view for me with President 
Ebert of Germany. 
Sassenbach and Ebert are 
eomrades of old. Both are 
saddlers by trade. Both are 
leaders in the Socialist 
Party’s councils, both 
fought many a good fight 
together in pre-war days 
against militarism, mon- 
archism, and junkerism. 
I had been told that the 








ushered into a large ob- 
long, handsome, but formal- 
looking reception room. It 
was furnished with gilt, 
pink, and white chairs and 
tables of the Louis some- 
thing period. There were 
two alcoves built into the 
corners of the room, in 
which were placed two 
marble urns. Two huge gilt 
mirrors reflected from the 
wall. A bespangled ornate 
chandelier hung from the 
ceiling. A rich oriental rug 
was on the floor. We’ were 
evidently in some home oc- 
cupied before the war by a 


ber of the German nobility. 
The room was darkened ex- 
cept for three _ heavily 
draped windows which 
looked out upon a 








President scarcely ever 
granted audiences. On only 
two previous occasions had 
he allowed himself to be visited by journalists. On both of 
these times he got into trouble. So I did not anticipate that 
even Sassenbach’s good offices would be successful. 

But within an hour after Sassenbach’s call I was noti- 
fied that the President would see me at five p. m. the next 
day and that he would take the occasion to make a public 
statement thru me to the American people. The appoint- 
ment was to be at the President’s official residence on the 
Wilhelmstrasse, for the German government has not 
thought it in keeping with the Democratic spirit of the 
new day to occupy the Hohenzollern abodes of splendor. 
The Kaiser’s palace is now vacant and closed. The Crown 
Prince’s palace on Unter-den-Linden has been turned into 
a picture gallery. And Potsdam, like Versailles and Hamp- 
ton Court, is already thrown open to the public as a symbol 
of a bygone régime. 

I asked whether the conventional frock coat and a high 
hat were expected. But I got the refreshing answer that 
the President did not “like such nonsense” and wished to 
talk with me simply as man to man. 

Accordingly in my ordinary business suit, I left the Adlon 
Hotel at quarter before five escorted by Mr. Wolfgang 
Schwartz, the courteous secretary of the German League 
of Nations Association, who was to introduce me to the 
President and act if necessary as interpreter. After a 
couple of minutes’ walk down the Wilhelmstrasse, we 
found ourselves at the President’s home. It was situated 
about half way between the Adlon and the American Em- 
bassy. An armed sentry was standing on guard at the 
iron gate. 

I had my passport ready, but I was not challenged. 
Without ado we were admitted into the pretty courtyard 
where crossing directly to the rear we found a butler in a 
dress suit at the palace door which he had already opened 
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President Ebert, the Socialist President of Germany, and Mrs. formal garden of trees, 
Ebert shrubs, lawn and _statu- 


ary. 

I had hardly taken in all these details when Dr. Karl O. 
Bertling and the Private Secretary of President Ebert 
entered. Dr. Bertling is the acting president of the admir- 
able Amerika-Institut, founded before the war to promote 
American culture in the Fatherland. Doctor Bertling and 
his wife have lived long in the United States and only left 
the country with Bernstorff when the latter was given his 
“walking papers” after America entered the war. I visited 
the Institut the next day and was greatly impressed with 
the work it has done and is capable of doing to promote 
friendship between America and Germany. 

At precisely five o’clock, a side door was thrown open 
and we were conducted into an ante-room, furnished in red, 
and then into another room in the center of which the 
President was standing to receive us. 

Frederick Ebert, the first President of the German Re- 
public, is a dark, Teutonic, agreeable-looking man, about 
as short and plump as Lloyd-George. His hair is thick and 
wavy black, his mustache is dark and curling and he wears 
an almost French imperial beard. He is a brunette of the 
typical South German type. 

He was well groomed and wore a close-fitting navy blue 
sack suit. He does not look like a manual worker at all, 
but rather like a prosperous retail store keeper. He had a 
pleasant, frank manner and made me feel at ease at once. 
As is the invariable European custom, I, as the guest, was 
motioned to the sofa, which is always the seat of honor, 
while the President and the other three gentlemen formed 
a circle about, seated in heavily upholstered low office 
chairs. 

The room was evidently the President’s private office. 
His great flat-topped desk of dark wood was catercornered 
against one angle of the room. A tall modern grandfather’s 
clock was opposite. The only ornament I noticed was a 


foreign diplomat or a mem- . 
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bronze figure of horses over the closed bookcase and a 
portrait evidently of the Franz Hals school, which hung 
on the wall. The floor was covered by a red rug. 

The President opened the conversation, as Emperor 
Mutsuhito of Japan did ten years ago when I had my 
audience .with him at Tokyo, by asking why I had come 
to Berlin, what I was doing and how long my sojourn 
was to be. 

I replied that I had not planned to come to Germany 
until the previous week. I came only because General Allen 
and other friends in the American Army of Occupation 
at Coblenz had advised me to. I had only a few days at 
the most to stay in Germany, but I did want to find out all 
that I could about present conditions in the brief time at 
my disposal. 

“Your desire to acquaint yourself with the real condi- 
tions of the German people is most gratifying,” said the 
President; “I appreciate it as a symptom of confidence in 
Germany of the new order. I learn you have been in touch 
with some of our best men engaged in the work of charity 
in this country, and I may assume that you are impressed 
by the extent of misery and need in the homes of our 
people and that you will not judge us from certain cheer- 
ful impressions of a pleasure-seeking traveler.” 

I told the President that any foreigner coming to Ger- 
many would get a very wrong impression from seeing the 
vulgar ostentation such as prevailed at some of the ultra- 
luxurious Berlin hotels and that I personally would not 
have stopped at the Adlon had I known just what kind of 
a place it was. I then said that * had spent that very 
morning with Mr. Yarnall investigating the food stations 
and maternity hospitals which those Good Samaritans, the 
American Quakers, had established, and were conducting 
for the women and children of Germany. I was very much 
touched by the pitiable conditions resulting from the food 
shortage, and I was proud of what some of my country- 
men were doing to mitigate the prevailing distress. 

The President replied: “The kind of work being done by 
the Americans will help allay the feelings of disappoint- 
ment of the German people on account of the peace con- 
ditions imposed upon them by the Allies. Germany deeply 
appreciates what is being done to draw both peoples to- 
gether in this way, which, 
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of helpfulness permits us to hope for a return of mutual 
understanding in a new era and in a new spirit. 

“American help will greatly aid us to recover from the 
many evils that beset us and to realize the common ideals 
of true democracy.” 

I then asked him what I should stress in regard to 
social and economic tendencies in Germany when I re- - 
turned home. 

He considered a minute and then said that there was 
great unrest among the workers, but he hoped much good 
would result from the establishment of the National Eco- 
nomic Council, which will advise the Reichstag on eco- 
nomic affairs and the new factory law framed for the sole 
purpose of democratizing industry, both of which measures 
I described in my last article in The Independent. 

But when I said these innovations, if successful, would 
make Germany lead the world in social reform, the Presi- 
dent made a deprecatory gesture and replied, “I do not 
think you should go as far as that. But I will say there is 
a new spirit reigning in Germany.” 

But even if these experiments turn out to be all that is 
expected of them President Ebert thought there could be 
no permanent settlement of industrial unrest until the 
people had enough food and coal. “Germany cannot sup- 
port her population,” he said, “without exporting her com- 
modities and importing raw materials.” ' 

He next laid great stress on the necessity of restoring 
trade with the rest of the world. This implied the reéstab- 
lishment of steamship lines, the revival of manufacturing 
and above all coal. Coal is evidently causing more anxiety 
to Germany than anything except food. 

As regards state socialism the President said that Ger- 
many has already state ownership and operation of the 
railroads, post office, telegraph and telephone lines. The 
government is now considering a scheme to nationalize the 
coal and potash mines, and after that they expect to take 
up the water power of the nation. 

I asked if anything was being done to stop the falling 
of the value of the mark. 

The President replied that the Government had already 
attempted several things, but that matter was so intricate 
that he had come to the conclusion that the rate of ex- 
change could not be regu- 





after all, is the best way to 
bind up wounds and inau- 
gurate new and happier re- 
lations.” 

“The German people,” he 
continued, “have always been 
in the habit of looking upon 
the American people as to 
an ideal embodiment of sym- 
pathies toward all the peo- 
ples of the old world accord- 
ing to the manifold ties con- 
necting them. 

“It has thus been a mat- 
ter of great comfort to us 
that charity work on a large 
scale has come to the aid 
also of war-stricken Ger- 
many from America and it 


lated by one nation alone. 
He regarded the then forth- 
coming financial conference 
to be held in Brussels under 
the auspices of the League 
of Nations, in which Ger- 
many was invited to partici- 
pate, as something that 
might help. 

This gave me the oppor- 
tunity to ask his views on 
the League of Nations. I 
told him that personally I 
thought that much of the 
world’s present troubles were 
due to the fact that the 
League of Nations was not 
yet on a firm enough foun- 





gives me great satisfaction 
to avail myself of this op- 
portunity to express Ger- 
many’s gratitude to the 
American people. America’s 
readiness to help reminds us 
of the happier d: 
there was pleasanc< “Pe, 


-hen 








dation and that I was sorry 
to have to admit that in this 
respect my country was more 
responsible than any other. 
I did not see how the League 
could function as it ought 
until both Germany and the 
United States were in it. 








° ‘terdatsch, Berlin 
cheerful intercourse between 


the two nations. Such a spirit 


“Fréu cick the Great” was the caption given to this German 
cartoon of President Ebert 


President Ebert agreed 
with me most heartily in 
this [Continued on page 55 





Will Demon Rum Stay Dead? 


By William H. Anderson 


State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of New York 





HE liquor interests cannot be-. 
lieve their own eyes and ears 
and the evidence of their own 
senses. Altho, since the advent of 
national prohibition, 236 distilleries, 
1090 breweries and 177,790 places 
holding licenses to sell liquor have 
been put out of business, they still 
believe they can “come back.” 

This phenomenal faith in the ul- 
timate resuscitation of a corpse is 
due to the fact that the liquor in- 
terests have always confidently re- 
lied on the politicians to “pull them 
thru,” and the politicians with their 
inability to comprehend moral 
values, their suave ignorance of the 
trend of public opinion, and their 
disregard for the expressed wishes 
of voters are still promising the im- 
possible. 

Tho anyone possessing a working 
knowledge of human nature and hu- 
man events knows that the saloon 
can never come back, because of the 
mandate of the American people, 
those closest to the firing line on the 








thirds vote of both houses of Con- 
gress and ratification by three- 
fourths of the states to do this. No 
effort to rescind ratification could 
possibly be successful. But the Vol- 
stead Law can be changed so as to 
increase the permitted alcoholic con- 
tent of liquors. This would have the 
effect of bringing back beer and pos- 
sibly “light wines,” whatever that 
term means. It would reinstate the 
brewers, open nearly every drug 
store, soft drink emporium and res- 
taurant as an unlicensed saloon and 
put wine and beer on the menu of 
any family that wanted it. The out- 
come would be not only no prohibi- 
tion, but not even the protection and 
restriction afforded by the license 
system. It would be impossible for 
the Government with a staff of in- 
spectors larger than the regular 
army to determine what percentage 
of alcoholic beverages was being 
manufactured and passed out to the 
public. 

John F. Kramer, Federal Prohibi- 





dry side of the “wet” and “dry” 
fight realize that there is grave dan- 
ger of a nullification program being 
put over by politicians and the 
liquor interests, and their busy allies among those endowed 
with a perpetual thirst. 

For the benefit of the great mass of men and women 
who have benefited by prohibition, who want to see it up- 
held and retained as our national policy, and above all 
who believe that reverence for law should be as Lincoln 
said, “the political religion of the nation,” the funda- 
mental facts in this conspiracy to rob the people of America 
of the victory which made it the first dry nation in the 
world should be set forth. 

Two things must be accomplished openly by the enemies 
of prohibition in order to defeat the purpose of the 
Eighteenth Amendment; first a Congress must be elected 
which will repeal or emasculate the “National Prohibition 
Act,” commonly known as the Volstead Law, the Federal 
enforcement measure under which Government officials 
operate; and, second, the state legislatures must be pre- 
vented from enacting or induced to repeal laws that coin- 
cide with the Volstead Law and that put the state’s share 
of the burden of enforcement up to state officials. Prohibi- 
tion must also be discredited in those recently wet localities, 
especially the big cities, where the people know little or 
nothing about its history and progress, while the belief 
that it is “unenforceable” must be encouraged. 

Here we have the nucleus of the plan which has been 
widely advertised in liquor journals, upon which wet poli- 
ticians base their nullification campaign and which is being 
encouraged by newspapers with pro-liquor tendencies in 
such wet centers as New York City. 

This campaign of attack is well defined and under the 
direction of competent leaders. The liquor interests are 
pulling together, realizing it is now or never. 

The liquor interests know that they cannot repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment, for it would take a two- 
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Mr. William H. Anderson, who did perhaps 
more than any other man to put prohibition 
into the Constitution 





tion Commissioner, said recently: 
“We might as well give up the whole 
thing and let it go by the board if we 
are to have wines and beer. Soft 
drink establishments are troublesome enough today, but 
change them to wine and beer emporiums and no power on 
earth can enforce the law, or limit the alcoholic content.” 

This is exactly what the handful of brewery-controlled 
politicians in both parties aim to do—they want to per- 
petuate the brewery for their bosses, the pro-German anti- 
American brewers—they wish to cater to the vote of the 
lawless element, they want to find a substitute for their old 
political stronghold, the saloon on the corner, both as a re- 
cruiting station and source of campaign funds. 

It is this thing that the organized forces of morality and 
decency are fighting against in this election and must con- 
tinue to fight until the enemy lies down and quits, which 
will not be for years. 

No one pretends that the millennium has arrived be- 
cause we have written prohibition of the liquor traffic into 
our national law. No one ever claimed that it would be 
easy to convert a wet country into a dry one, or to over- 
come in a year the social tendencies of generations. Alcohol 
is a poison and it permeates the national as well as the 
human system and cannot be driven out immediately by 
legislation. America must go thru the “sobering up” pro- 
cess just as the man recovering from a debauch must go 
thru it. 

If the nullificationists have their way we will have no 
law that is worthy of the name to enforce, and the 
Eighteenth Amendment will stand in the Constitution as 
a mockery of our form of government. It is for this reason 
that the law-abiding citizens in all parts of the country 
must make .a counter-drive against those who would pro- 
mote disregard for the Constitution. 

The necessity for the passage of state laws in conformity 
with the Volstead Law is emphasized by the experience of 
New York State. Last wiuier by [Continued on page 55 
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Better Days for Business 
By Talcott Williams 


lessened in December for two reasons. First, fac- 

tory and other labor of the country at large has met 
decreasing wages with far more intelligence than has taken 
place in the past. Reductions in practically the entire tex- 
tile industry of the country have taken place without seri- 
ous collision. Such serious peril as has come to corporations 
large enough to affect the business situation as a whole, 
have been met on the new plan of looking on codperation 
as better than catastrophe. A new phrase constantly heard 
in banking and business circles during the past four months 
has been that such and such a great corporation was “in 
the hands of its bankers.” This meant that the individual 
banks which had handled the financial affairs of these cor- 
porations, when the corporations became involved were 
able under the Federal Reserve Bank system to turn to 
other banks for assistance thru rediscounting, distributing 
the strain. In the past, in 1873, 1884, 1893, 1897, 1907, 
when the stringency came, single banks or even a group of 
banks standing alone could not take these risks. Public fail- 
ure came and a great corporation fell, spreading ruin in 
its fall. 

The reduction of wages without collision between capital 
and labor has on the other hand been due to the diffusion 
of business intelligence which has taken place in the news- 
papers during the last decade. A metropolitan paper in New 
York or elsewhere has in recent years often doubled, in 
many cases tripled and quadrupled the number of columns 
it devoted to business news. In New York City this began 
with the Times and was taken up by the other dailies. Even 
the American, up to 1912 looked upon as attacking the 
business situation instead of printing news about it, has 
devoted a large part of its space to business topics, with the 
result of increasing its circulation and its advertising. On 
the other side, the corporations have furnished more facts 
about their condition than they ever have before. The re- 
sult is that the condition of affairs was widely known to 
the employed as well as employers. Fortunately in this 
country, the wage earner reads the same newspapers as 
the millionaire. In England, in France and in Germany 
where wages are lower, the margin of expenditure nar- 
rower, and labor herd-like, the dailies are read by the well- 
to-do, and the employed receive their facts and information, 
to a very large extent, from weeklies. This is ill for both 
halves of the bargain, and the American plan of dailies 
which everyone reads, and weeklies which codrdinate for 
all classes, tends to codrdinate social action. 

This has grown apparent as textiles were forced to re- 
duce wages. As prices fell this reduction was accepted by 
intelligent labor, which in due time will profit by an ad- 
vance in wages without the terrible cost of idleness and 
disorder in strikes. One serious exception has been in the 
Amalgamated Clothing Unions, which beyond any other 
labor is composed of those who often neither understand 
nor read English and consequently get their facts from the 
round 1,000,000 of circulation by language papers in our 
large cities. The other great exception in this matter is the 
iron and steel trade, where the steel trust is making the 
very serious mistake of maintaining exorbitant prices. It 
is nonsense for the trusts and railroads, led by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, which carries a large share of iron, steel, 
coke and coal freights, to combine in agreeing on $44 a 
ton for steel rails, when the wise plan would be to go back 
to $28, for near twenty years the standard price. A single 
industry .cannot keep its wages and products up in this 
fashion when other wages and products are falling, par- 
ticularly when this is a foundation industry whose costs 


; NXIETY over the business situation has sensibly 


settle the cost to the consumer of railroad construction and 
house, store and factory building. 

The stabilization of credits and the adjustment of wages 
and output to the fall of prices is, however, a mere step 
forward which promises readjustment without shock. For- 
tunately, too, Europe, west of the Vistula, has been import- 
ing on a larger scale. The advance in the figures given for 
about two-thirds of 1920 over 1919 were close to an aver- 
age of 20 per cent. Japan increased its imports about one- 
third; and India about two-thirds. Italy is almost the only 
country whose imports decreased. High coal wages in Eng- 
land are turning over the coal export trade to this country. 
Our freight has broken the market for ocean freight to 
one-quarter of what it was last summer. This shift of coal 
exports to this country, which has only just begun, has 
been, however, accompanied by an increase of nearly two- 
thirds in English exports. A like increase has taken place 
in France. It may easily be more profitable for England 
to burn its coal at home in advanced manufactures than 
to send it abroad. These figures all point to European trade 
as a whole improving, and furnishing a market for our own 
manufactures. 

The one serious peril is the attempt of grain growers in 
the West and cotton planters in the South to advance prices 
for their products artificially, first by getting loans which 
have been already advanced on a larger scale than ever 
before, and second by advancing duties on exports of food. 
The rest of the country has accepted a lower range of 
prices and the farm will only lose if it seeks to prevent 
this. 

In 1890, when Baring Brothers failed, the largest bank- 
ing failure up to date, a panic was prevented by the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France and other banks uniting 
to liquidate. This took six years of economy, of restricted 
growth and hard work, but a smash was prevented. It is al- 
together probable that the country is entering on a like 
period of lower prices, lower wages, increased and more 
intensive work, restricted personal expenditures, more sav- 
ing under steady payment by heavy taxes of the costly bill 
of the war. 

All that is really needed to set the world on its feet is a 
mutual agreement to restrict enormous military expendi- 
tures. This step ought first to be taken by Japan and Eng- 
land, the two aggressive powers today. 

Meanwhile those who watch the advertising columns of 
weeklies and dailies and buy as prices fall, will save money 
and help save the country. There will be lots of openings 
and opportunities for new posts and more pay a year 
hence. This is the time to begin studying to meet these 
coming openings. 


Our Naked Napes 


HIS is the season when we are catching colds and a 

large proportion of them are caught in the nape of 
the neck. This is the most sensitive part of the body. Here 
we can be easily knocked out by a blow of the fist or a 
blow of the wind. The spinal cord, the trunk line of the 
human system, here runs thru the narrow isthmus connect- 
ing the head and the body, and cdémes close to the surface 
in the back. Here are located the ganglia of the brain that 
control the automatic adjustments of the body, especially 
its thermal regulation. A cold breeze blowing right on this 
spot may give us a cold that lasts thru the winter. We 
might stand stript before a wide open window with less 
danger than let a draft from a crack play on the nape of 
the neck. For physiology differs from finance in that small 
drafts are more to be dreaded than large ones. 
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Now nature has provided an extra protection for this 
vulnerable place. The hair when allowed to grow falls back 
over the neck forming a wind-shelter for the medulla 
oblongata. But nowadays women pile up the hair on top 
of the head where it is not needed while men clip close 
and even shave the nape of the neck. They could hardly 
do anything more silly. The arms and legs can stand the 
cold. The face may be bared with impunity. The chest and 
throat may be exposed to the weather as our ladies are now 
demonstrating. ; 

But the nape of the neck needs all the cover it can get. 
If the savage has but one strip of cloth or a scanty skin 
to protect him against the cold he spreads it out to cover 
his back bone. Animals have manes on the ridge of the 
neck. But man deliberately deprives himself of the pro- 
tection of his back hair and so gets blistered by the sun 
and chilled by the wind. 


Borah’s Conversion 


HERE is more joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 

penteth than over ninety and nine just ones that need 
no repentance. Senator Borah, perhaps the most bitter 
and certainly the most sincere opponent of international 
coéperation in the whole Senate, has come out in favor of 
a triple agreement for naval limitation comprizing the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan. If it is right for 
these three widely separated and dissimilar commonwealths 
to act together in a matter so closely related to national 
“sovereignty” as disarmament, it can be no very terrible 
thing for all civilized nations to discuss disarmament and 
similar questions of world policy thru their chosen repre- 
sentatives at Geneva. If the Senator from Idaho will con- 
tinue to follow the logic of his naval holiday resolution it 
will land him alongside Taft and Wilson among those “con- 
verted” to-the League of Nations policy. 


Einstein’s Crease 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


A | Bi theories of space and time initiated by Professor 
Einstein of Berlin have given a new twist to the old 
problem of free-will and destiny. According to Ein- 

stein the three dimensions of space, that is up-down, right- 

left and backward-forward, form with the one dimension 
of time, that is past-future, a four-dimensional system in 
which things are tracks and events are the junctions of 
these tracks. A moving particle of matter makes a sort of 
crease ridge thru the system and this more or less in- 
terferes with the free motion of all other particles in the 
vicinity. For instance the tracks of two oranges, cast out 
into empty space, tend to run together in the course of 
time, or, to use the Newtonic nomenclature, the two bodies 
are drawn together by the force of gravitation. One orange, 
alone in the universe, might conceivably roll around any- 
way at its own sweet will. But its absolute and arbitrary 
independence ceases the moment another orange comes 
into existence. Only a solitary monad could be completely 
free and it would lose its freedom the next instant, for 
whatever it did would determine what it must do. If it 

did nothing but stay still (that is, confined its movement 

to the time dimension) for a moment it would so have ac- 

quired the habit of indolence (otherwise inertia) that it 
would never move of itself thru all eternity. Which is, as 
the reader will observe, merely another way of stating 

Newton’s first law. 

To illustrate, take a new flat unrumpled sheet of paper. 
You can fold that any way you please. It is just as easy 
to start a crease in one direction as another. It is a tabula 
rasa. Very well, shut your eyes and start a crease across 
the paper with your finger nail at random. But just as 
soon as you have started the crease you have permanently 
warped the paper and forever limited the freedom 02f all 
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other foldings. The paper no longer bends with equal ease 
in all directions. You might as well have run your crease 
in any other direction, but once started it tends to run in 
the same direction—just as a moving body tends to con- 
tinue in a straight line thru space. Any other crease tends 
to run into the channel of the first or if it crosses the first 
it is bent or bothered at the junction. 

Another illustration. On the level plains of western Kan- 
sas when I was a boy a wagon could go anywhere. It 
could head straight for the cloud-like tip of Pike’s Peak 
with the determination to get there or bust. But after one 
prairie schooner had passed over the velvet sod of buffalo 
grass all ways were not equal. The next wagon had a 
tendency to follow in the track of the first either because 
the wheels or the driver’s mind ran most readily in a 
rut. After a while the random trail had worn into a road 
so deep that the driver had to have great determination 
and much swearing to get the horses out of it. 

It seems to be so in everything. The start settles the se- 
quence. What has been determines what shall be. Yester- 
day dictates today. 

You sit down at the piano to compose a tune. You can 
strike any key you choose. But having struck one the next 
will necessarily bear some relation to the first and-by the 
time you have struck half a dozen you settled the key to 
which you must conform under penalty of violating the 
natural laws of harmony. For music is mathematical and 
the final chord is predestined when the first chord is 
sounded, however the melody may flow between. When an 
algebraic problem is once stated the sqlution is settled 
whatever may be the method of working it out. 

Start a bonfire on a calm day. You may blow the flame 
from any side. But once going the fire itself determines 
the direction of the wind that feeds it. 

In making new compounds in the laboratory the chem- 
ist sometimes gets an oil or gum that he cannot crystal- 
lize. If the compound has been made before he may go to 
the bottle in the stockroom and get a crystal to seed his 
solution. As soon as the minutest fragment of the crystal 
is dropped in, even an invisible dust particle, the whole 
solution crystallizes out instantly. But if the compound is 
a new one the chemist tries all sorts of tricks with the 
sticky stuff. He scratches it with a glass rod. He shakes 
it. He shocks it by sudden cooling. He drops in various 
sorts of crystals in the hope that one of them may be so 
much like the crystals of the unknown as to fool it into 
solidifying just as a hen is fooled into laying by a china 
egg. If by any of these means or by sheer accident the 
chemist can get a single microscopic crystal he can make 
pounds of it, tons of it. For instance glycerine, discovered 
in 1779, was known only in the liquid form until 1867 
when certain crystals appeared spontaneously and from 
them crystals of glycerine have been propagated ever since. 
Sometimes a substance has two different forms of crystal- 
lization. In that case the whole dishful will crystallize out 
in the form of whichever crystal is dropped into the solu- 
tion or happens to get started first. 

A white rat appears unexpectedly in a litter of brown 
ones. Nobody knows why it came, but once in existence 
it may become the primogenital parent of a new race of 
white rats. Possibly the first man was merely a monkey 
mutant. 

What started the cyclone that has destroyed the city? 
Perchance a lady’s fan or a falling leaf. It is useless to in- 
quire, for its origin, whatever it may be, is too trivial to 
consider. All we can do, now that the wind is blowing, is 
to measure its velocity, map its movement, and endeavor 
to forecast its course. 


So with everything in nature. Origins always elude us, - 


possibly because they are too minute for our minds. Any- 
how, if we could know them they would not help us to un- 
derstand the world as it now runs. Did the first particle 
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of matter move in a straight line or just dodge around like 
a mad hornet? Were the first couple of particles attractive 
or repellent to one another? We do not know and it does 
not matter that we do not know. It appears that for the 
last few million years or more all particles have shown a 
disposition to travel straight and to draw together and 
we may safely assume that they will keep up these habits 
during the lifetime of the human race. Many of our statu- 
tory laws are, as we know, merely customs codified. Per- 
haps natural laws are the same. The universe might maybe 
have been warped some other way in its primeval and 
plastic state—but it was not and we have only to deal 
with things as they are. Whether there was in the begin- 
ning any element of pure freedom, that is to say of mere 
chance, it has long ago been lost in the complexities of the 
interrelations of all things. Now we live in an orderly 
universe, very fortunately for us, for otherwise we should 
go crazy from vain guessing at what would happen next. 
Such are the reflections suggested by the new theory of 
gravitation. But don’t blame Einstein for them. He merely 
started the crease along which my thought flowed. 


What the Foreign Missionaries 


Teach Us 


/ By Shailer Mathews 


ISSIONARIES are showing themselves leaders of 
M a uniting Christianity. Face to face with strange 

civilizations and religions they get a new per- 
spective of the gospel they preach. Especially is this true 
of missionaries close to those of other denominations. The 
fundamental contrast between Christianity and ethnic re- 
ligions throws denominational differences into the back- 
ground. Reports now coming from Japan and China show 
such tendency plainly. Missions founded by different de- 
nominations face the same tremendous task. It is only 
natural and sensible that they should plan codperatively. 
Native Christians are growing impatient of church dis- 
tinctions which are the price which Europe and America 
have paid for religious liberty. Extreme churchmen of 
course hold tenaciously to peculiarities in doctrine and 
practice, but the great current of Christian development 
is passing them by. There will of course be exclusiveness 
among converts, for human nature is pretty much the same 
the world over, but it is likely new ecclesiastical grouping 
will spring less from geographical and denominational 
differences in America than from conditions found among 
the converts themselves. 

Denominational differences may embody some vital re- 
ligious force or they may be simply vestiges of a more 
active past. In so far as these distinctions which keep 
Christisn bodies apart are superimposed upon foreign 
people, they hinder spiritual life of converts and the 
spread of Christianity. Why, for instance, should the 
Chinese perpetuate denominational differences born from 
American slavery? Leading missionaries themselves recog- 
nize the foolishness of such policies. In many cases they 
are in advance of the denominations which support them. 
The discussion in the recent convention of the Disciples in 
St. Louis over the practice of open membership among 
the churches in China illustrates the progress of the mis- 
sionaries as truly as the conservatism of the denomination. 
Not all missionaries will consent to make the mode of 
baptism divisive in the church of new China. But the Dis- 
ciples are only one among many denominations who feel 
the contrast between missionary expansion and denomina- 
tional exclusiveness. Baptist missionaries and mission 
boards are ready to codperate in colleges and to assume 
evangelistic mandatories over sections of the pagan world, 
but Baptists at home are by no means agreed on such a 
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policy. Catholic churches of all sorts have not waived ec- 
clesiastical prerogatives, but their representatives on the 
field are developing a readiness to codperate in Christian 
service. 

Whoever recollects his church history will regard these 
advances on the frontier of Christianity with sympathy 
and hope. Christianity has always developed on the fron- 
tier even tho older churches have tried to check its advance. 
Thus did the church in Jerusalem try to check the advance 
of the more tolerant Christianity of Antioch and the 
Pauline churches—and failed. The influence of the mis- 
sionary upon his church is always more creative than the 
control of the church upon the missionary. Great denom- 
inations have been born for his support. Christians in 
America have learned much from the Christian evangelists 
in Japan and China. Despite the reactionary eddies and 
rigidity of older men and women, American Christianity 
is following the guidance of those young enthusiasts for 
the gospel and humanity who have gone by the thousands 
to foreign lands. The Student Volunteer Movement is not 
concerned in spreading denominationalism. It wants to 
make men and women and civilization itself Christian. 
These hundreds of men and women fresh from our colleges 
who go to the foreign field will never be content with the 
limitations set by the religious mind of past generations. 
Their sense of the immensity of the need and their deter- 
mination to place first things first, is already being felt in 
missionary boards. It will only be a few decades before 
it will be more potent and the boards at home will become 
as broadly Christian as their representatives among the 
heathen. The foreign missionary will have taught home- 
keeping Christians to love one another. 


Mostly Fools - ¥ 


7 HEN Carlyle said that the population of England 
was “mostly fools” it was commonly supposed that 
the dyspeptic Scotchman was merely giving vent to a 
splenetic absurdity. But it begins to look now as tho his 
rash statement were to receive statistical verification. 
The new methods of determining the grade of intelligence, 
originally known as the Binet-Simon tests and devised for 
the purpose of weeding out backward school children, are 
now being applied to the population at large with startling 
results. The first chance for the application of such mental 
tests to millions of subjects was on the recruits of the 
American Army in the Great War. They proved it in sort- 
ing out soldiers who could not be relied upon to understand 
orders or to act intelligently in a crisis without orders, 
Now come to compile the figures the average intelligencé 
of the soldiers in the American Army turns out to be well 
below fourteen years. That is to say, these adult young 
men had on the average no more thinking ability than 
the normal child between 13 and 14 years of age. Many 
were much lower; 2.6 per cent were under 10 years, which 
would bring them into the moron class on whom the ex- 
pense of uniform and drill and transportation over-sea was 
worse than wasted since they would never make good sol- 
diers. The illiterates, as we should expect, ran lower than 
the rest, averaging about 11 years. The intelligence tests 
are designed to ascertain natural mental ability, regard- 
less of the degree of education, so that those who had had 
no schooling would stand an equal chance. About 25 per 
cent of the American force in France were found to be 
virtually illiterate, that is, they could not get the meaning 
out of an ordinary newspaper paragraph or write so as 
to be read. Now the census gives the percentage of illiteracy 
among the male voters as only 8.4. Evidently we cannot 
find out how many people are unreachable by print by 
simply having the census taker inquire at the door: “Can 
you read and write?” dnd naively put down the answer. 
This points to a serious deficiency in our school system, 








for the Scandinavian countries, Germany, Australia and 
other nations have reduced their illiterates almost down 
to the infants and feeble-minded. But while we could and 
should teach to read everybody capable of learning, that 
would not raise the level of intelligence since that is a 
natural inheritance and can only be improved by giving 
future generations better parents. 

Psychologists classify mentally defective adults as idiots 
with less sense than a child of three, imbeciles between 
three and eight years of mental age and morons between 
eight and eleven. The psychologists have not yet ventured 
to define the “fool” but presumably it would include these 
three classes and a year or two more. Now the oversea 
soldiers were superior to the average of their age for the 
obviously unsound and defective had been left behind. So 
it would seem that Carlyle’s hasty estimate of the men- 
tality of the majority of his fellow-countrymen will prove 
conservative and applicable to America as well. 


The Kaiser As a Model 


OME people, when appealed to for contributions to the 

Central Europe Relief Fund, find excuse in saying that 
they will give only when the ex-emperor has donated all his 
wealth to his distressed countrymen. Since when has Kaiser 
Wilhelm become the standard of American morality? 


The Boo-Shwa-Zee! 


By Preston Slosson 


HO are the bourgeoisie? We hear them endlessly 

cursed, but not very definitely defined. In fact, this 

dismal word has been applied to at least three quite 
distinct species of human being. 

When an artist or would-be artist uses the word it is 
equivalent to Philistine. It means a man of many solid 
qualities, but with too much solidity inside the skull. A 
man who knows just enough about modern art to be a little 
afraid of it. A man who has the Puritan smugness without 
the Puritan zeal. A man whose artistic tastes are expressed 
by cast iron deer on the front lawn, slippery black sofas, 
meaningless scraps of shell and beadwork hung on the 
walls, rows of unread classics in the bookshelf, the illus- 
trated supplement to the Sunday paper, and the latest comic 
song on the phonograph. 

When a nobleman or peasant in the old days used the 
-word it was equivalent to Middle Class. It meant a town 
dweller, a “burgess,” a prosperous but unassuming mer- 
chant. Far above him towered the privileged classes: court, 
nobility and clergy. Far below him were the laborers of 
town and country. With the “upper ten” on top and the 
“submerged tenth” below, he was like the slice of meat in 
the sandwich. 

But when the modern Socialist uses the term he makes 
it equivalent to all the property holders. Even the million- 
aire, the topmost man of the modern world, is called “mid- 
dle class,” as tho there logically could be a middle with 
nothing above it. The orthodox Socialist is mentally in- 
ferior to the Pacific savage, for he cannot count above two. 
If you are not a proletarian you are a bourgeois and you 
ean’t escape it. 

The only thing common to these three views of the 
bourgeoisie is that this class is always condemned. To the 
artist a mere money-grubber; to the noble a vulgar trades- 
man; to the Socialist an oligarch and oppressor. And a 
civilization, such as that of the United States, which is 
branded as “bourgeois,” is viewed with equal horror by 
Mencken and Metternich and Marx. 

But the artist is content to sneer at the bourgeois; he 
has no hope of abolishing him. No one has been mad enough 
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to dream of a world in which all make their living by 
selling vers libre to cach other. The aristocrat sadly recog- 
nizes that his day of political ascendancy has passed and 
that even the proudest aristocracies are only kept alive by 
catching an occasional wealthy bourgeois and varnishing 
him with traditional culture. Not so the Socialist! He will 
abolish the bourgeoisie as a class and proletarianize the 
world. 

We fear that Socialism is beginning at the wrong end. 
Class barriers must be abolished. So be it. But why abolish 
the bourgeoisie rather than the proletariat? Do the reds 
really want a proletarian world? The proletarian is the man 
without property, the man without education, the man har- 
ried and driven by fear of want. A universal proletarianism 
means universal misery; the dead level of the masses in 
China, India or Russia. It cannot be that Utopia will mean 
simply the World Slum. Nor is there much hope of making 
the world one big aristocracy or upper class. That may 
come in some far distant day when the energies inside the 
atom have been unlocked and the whole human race is set 
free from the need -of daily toil; but it is out of the ques- 
tion now. If wealth were equally distributed we should not 
all be Rockefellers or Dukes of Devonshire. 

The conclusion is irresistible. The leveling up of the 
poor and the leveling down of the very. rich, if such a pro- 
gram is really carried out, would put all men at the: bour- 
geois level. All men would have to work (the Socialists ad- 
mit it), but all would, or so it is claimed, have leisure for 
education and sufficient income to live in comfort. Instead of 
palaces and hovels, there would be decent houses for all. 
Instead of the poor trudging barefoot beside the touring 
car of the millionaire, everybody would have his Ford. In- 
stead of the contrast between the fifty dollars a plate ban- 
quet and the beggar’s crust, there would be food in plenty 
for every table and extravagant luxury for none. Some- 
thing. like this is the real goal of all Utopian reformers. 
But where does it land us— bans 

In a bourgeois world! Everything that is characteristic 
of the class which today has a small but sufficient income 
would be characteristic of a world in which none were poor 
and none very rich. With the social status of the millionaire 
and the poor laborer gone from the world, the mentality 
of these classes would also disappear. How can the Social- 
ist expect the comfortable descendant of the class-conscious 
proletarian of today to keep alive the fire of revolution? 
Becoming bourgeois in circumstances the proletariat will 
become bourgeois in attitude. They will be steadied by edu- 
cation, made conservative by prosperity, made domestic by 
security of the home. All the sane and smug and solid 
qualities which make the Socialist rave at the bourgeoisie 
today would become universal instead of being confined to 
a class. Everyone would be a good citizen, a “burgess,” a 
“bourgeois”; everyone would be a “pillar of society.” Even 
religion would prosper, with the atheistic and licentious 
aristocracy and the indifferent or rebel mob both eliminated; 
do not the Socialists say that the Protestant churches are 
simple “middle class clubs”? People would be more “re- 
spectable” and “conventional” than ever; for the violators 
of social custom and criminal law come, as a rule, either 
from those who are made reckless by ignorance and poverty 
or from those who are made reckless by idleness and self- 


~ indulgence. 


In short, if the social revolution really takes place and 
all classes are merged into one, either the wealth of the 
world will vanish in the turmoil of revolution and the whole 
world sink into proletarian misery or else the present day 
proletarians will be fed and educated to the bourgeois level 
and the whole world will kecome as much as possible like 
Kansas. 
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Farm Tariff Passes House 


N December 22 the House of Representatives passed 

the Fordney emergency tariff bill, designed especially 
to protect agricultural products and part of the Republican 
program of measures to relieve the present economic hard- 
ships of the farmer. One hundred and fifty-five Republicans 
and forty-one Democrats voted in favor of the new tariff 
rates and seventy-two Democrats and fourteen Republi- 
cans were opposed; a rather unusual deviation from a strict 
party vote on a protective tariff measure. No amendments 
were carried. The bill as it left the House imposed pro- 
tective rates on wheat, wheat flour, corn, beans, onions, 
rice, lemons, peanut and cottonseed oils, cattle, sheep, mut- 
ton, cotton and wool. In the Senate the Fordney bill was 
referred to the Finance Committee for consideration. The 
Senate is also considering the preparation of a farm credits 
measure which will enable the Government to extend credit 
liberally to farmers and livestock raisers on the security of 
their crops and herds. 

Retrenchment and tax revision is the big problem before 
Congress and the incoming administration. Representative 
Mondell, Republican leader, has spoken in favor of cutting 
appropriations from the present departmental estimates of 
more than $4,650,000,000 to $3,250,000,000; especially by 
heavy reductions in military expenditure. He also favored 
refunding the Victory notes maturing in 1923 into long 
term bonds. Chairman Good of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has stated that in his opinion appropriations could 
be kept within $3,500,000,000. He favors the enactment of 
a budget law at the present session, without waiting for 
March 4, and urged this view on President-elect Harding 
in a conference at Marion. 

Secretary Houston of the Treasury continued his pessi- 
mistic utterances before the Senate Finance Committee. 
Now, pessimism in a Secretary of the Treasury, the “watch- 
dog of the national finances,” is both professional and pa- 
triotic. He warned Congress that: 

Unless every unnecessary expenditure, such as the proposed 
appropriation for payment of soldiers’ bonus, be avoided, unless 
every official or other estimate or request for appropriations be 
reduced to a minimum, no sound plan of tax revision can be car- 


ried out and the successful financial conduct of the Government 
during the next three years will be seriously impaired. 


He estimated that “the revenue from taxation be main- 


tained after this fiscal year and until the close of the fiscal 
year 1923 on a level of at ieast $4,000,000,000.” He pointed 
out that the excess profits tax and the income tax were 
growing less profitable than they had been during the 
war. He said that the very high income tax rates on large 
incomes tempted the wealthy to invest their surplus in tax- 
exempt securities and that he recommended a reduction of 
the supertax “not to exempt the rich but to tax the rich.” 
The excess profits tax should be “replaced—not merely re- 
pealed”—by a flat tax on corporation income or profits. He 
opposed a general sales tax, but approved the imposition 
of specific sales or consumption taxes on a few selected 
luxuries. He pointed out the need of a balance between 
taxes on wealth and taxes on consumption and declared 
that to substitute consumption taxes for all others would 
“violate all the recognized principles of justice as to the 
division or distribution of the total tax burden.” 


The Silent Panic 


HRUOUT the last few weeks of 1920 there was a gen- 

eral decline in values. Stocks on exchange made new 
low records. Commodity prices fell so heavily as-to turn the 
anticipated year’s profit for many a farmer, manufacturer 
and merchant into a deficit. Mr. Anderson of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, estimated that during the year 
American business men had sustained a loss of $2,000,000,- 
000 as the direct result of the decline in commodity prices. 
Even the Christmas season did not do all that was expected 
in reviving trade. The Industrial Bureau of the New York 
Merchants’ Association places the average decline in the 
cost of living in the city at 10 per cent between June and 
December, in spite of great increases in the cost of fuel and 
rent. The cost of living is still, however, practically double - 
the pre-war average. The fall in prices has been most rapid 
in the clothing industry and has gone so far that New 
England textile mills are reducing their wages budget both 
by laying off hands and by cutting wages an average of 
22.5 per cent. 

Naturally the farmer has been hard hit. Altho the ma- 
jority of crops have done very well—so far as nature’s part 
in the affair goes—the money yield for every important 
crop is less than it was in 1919. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that the aggregate income for the prin- 




















Stinson in Dayton Daily News 


THE WELL-KNOWN FABLE OF THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT 


The grasshopper danced the lovely summer thru 
Then came the snows and icy blasts of winter 
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cipal farm crops has decreased in one year from $14,087,- 
995,000 to $9,148,419,000. This means nearly $5,000,000,000 
out of the farmer’s pocket in a year of abundance. In North 
Dakota more than a score of small state banks have been 
compelled to suspend payments. In many parts of the 
country farmers have combined to hold their cotton and 
their grain until prices have risen to a point which will 
make possible profitable sales. ; 
Unpleasant as the situation is, there is another side to 
the matter. The fall in commodity 
prices has brought some relief to the 
consumer—or rather to those con- 
sumers whose income has not been 
affected by the general depression in 
business. There have been as yet rela- 
tively few bank failures and the new 
Federal Reserve banking system has 
“eased off” the situation and pre- 
vented such an abrupt and open panic 
as visited the country from time to 
time under the old anarchic banking 
system. Finally there is the general 
conclusion which we hear everywhere 
today from business men and econo- 
mists, “It had to come.” The inflated 
values of war time, the misleading 
“war prosperity” and insane after- 
war extravagance could not have been 
maintained much longer, and it would 
have been-a just cause for apprehen- 
sion if there had been no reaction to- 
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for much of this change. Many Democrats had so deep a 
quarrel with the Wilson Administration that they not only 
voted for Harding but temporarily left their party. But 
another factor seems to be the enrollment of women voters. 
In New York, as everywhere else in the world, women 
divide politically in about the same proportion as the men. 
But such slight difference as does exist favors the Republi- 
cans. Republican women are in the majority over Demo- 
cratic in all of the boroughs except Richmond, and in every 
one of the boroughs the relative 
proportion of Republicans to 
Democrats is greater among the 
women than among the men. Inci- 
dentally, the figures show that 
more than half a million women 
in the Greater City are enrolled 
party members, which disproves 
both the anti-suffragist assertion 
that women are indifferent to 
politics and the assertion of some 
feminists that women will always 
be independent of party al- 
legiance. 

The importance of all this lies 
in the fact that 1921 is a mayor- 
alty year. Municipal elections in 
a place like New York are of al- 
most greater interest and import- 
ance to the local population than 
national elections. Four years ago 
Mayor Mitchel, widely known as 








ward pre-war economic conditions. But 
it is certainly desirable that deflation 
proceed slowly and regularly, for all 
abrupt changes in commodity prices, whether up or down, 
cause widespread misery in some part of the community. 


Republican New York 


HE figures of party enrollment in New York City 
have just been published. By state law only those who 
have enrolled with a party at one election are entitled to 
vote in the primary in the following year; so party enroll- 
ment is a better test of normal party strength than any 
single vote, indicating as it does the party with which the 
voter intends to act in future. In 1919 the enrollment fig- 
ures showed a Democratic plurality of 162,974; in 1920 
this was changed to a Republican plurality of 112,463. 
Manhattan and Kings (Brooklyn) show a strong Republi- 
can lead; the outlying boroughs of the Bronx, Queens and 
Richmond are still Democratic, altho in all parts of the city 
alike the Republicans gained at the expense of their rivals. 
Of course the nation-wide Republican landslide accounts 


Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 
Quit following me! 


the “best mayor New York ever 
had,” was swept out of office by a 
Tammany landslide. The recent 
building scandals, the crime wave and the panic in the police 
department, the failure to provide full time for all the 
school pupils and other administrative inefficiencies are 
counted on by reformers to arouse anti-Tammany senti- 
ment. The heavy Republican enrollment is another encour- 
agement to the foes of Tammany. But if there should be a 
split between the Republicans and the anti-Tammany Demo- 
crats, or if Tammany should drop Mayor Hylan and sub- 
stitute some more popular figure such as ex-Governor 
Smith at the head of the ticket—well, there is always the 
possibility of the tiger “coming back from the ride with the 
lady inside” and smiling in its wonted way. 


The California Land Law 


”’T HE new California law, which prevents aliens ineligible 

to become citizens (Chinese and Japanese) from pur- 
chasing or even leasing agricultural land, came into effect 
on December 10. Altho the law is not retroactive and does 
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THE NEW AMERICAN SUPER-SUBMARINE ; 
Three of these undersea boats, now being constructed at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, are to be added to the fighting strength of 


the United States Navy. Their speed and cruising radius 


are so great that they can accompany the fleet, and their armament includes 


torpedo tubes in bow and stern and a five-inch gun mounted on the forward deck. This super-submarine is 300 feet long; its surface 
propelling power is from Diesel engines, when submerged it uses two electric motors 
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not affect existing property rights, the Japanese Govern- 
ment regards it as infringing treaty privileges by discrim- 
inating against Japanese nationals. 

Representative Kahn of California, after a conference 
with the American Ambassador to Japan, announced that 
California members of the House would meet in 4 sort of 
informal caucus to discuss the negotiations now being car- 
ried on between the American and the Japanese Govern- 
ments. > 

He said that the principal matter to be discussed was a 
proposal that the California Legislature repeal the present 
law and enact another forbidding all aliens to acquire Cali- 
fornia land. This would affect the Japanese in California 
in exactly the same way as the present law, but would 
avoid any discrimination against the Japanese as com- 
pared with other aliens; thus safeguarding at once the 
substantial interests of the Californians and the national 
pride of the Japanese. The question of immigration legis- 
lation is also under consideration. 


Constantine at Home 


ING Constantine is back in Greece and apparently the 

masses are glad to welcome him in spite of the awk- 
ward diplomatic position in which Greece has placed herself 
by recalling to power a ruler dethroned by the Allies for 
pro-German policies. On his arrival in Athens the streets 
were alive with cheering thousands, gay with banners and 
resonant with the chime of bells. Venizelos in the high tide 
of his popularity never had a more rapturous reception. 

The King is lavish in his denials of past pro-Germanism 
and in promises of future friendship with the Allies. He 
refuses to admit that he is less zealous to obtain for Greece 
the “unredeemed” regions in Asia Minor than was Veni- 
zelos himself. M. Stratos, speaking on behalf of the new 
régime, declared that “Our first move will be to smash the 
army commanded by Kemal Pasha, leader of the Turkish 
Nationalists, and thus show we desire to retain Smyrna.” 
This policy, however, will be difficult to reconcile with the 
demobilization of the army and the reduction of expenses 
which were so loudly demanded by the opponents of Veni- 
zelos. The Greek Patriarch, the highest dignitary of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, has expressed fear that the recall 
of Constantine may mean the loss of the fruits of Greek 
victory over the Turks. 

Prime Minister Rhallis has resigned. The cause of the 
resignation was the refusal of the British Government to 
let the existing Greek Government confer a decoration on 
Admiral Kelly of the British Naval Mission. This incident, 
trivial as it was, indicated the deep displeasure of the Brit- 
ish at the course of political events in Greece. But Premier 
Lloyd George is cautious, and refused to commit himself to 
the policy favored by some French diplomats. of punishing 
Greece by extinguishing her claim to the Smyrna region. 
He told the House of Commons that unless the Allies were 
careful they might “incur the hatred of the Greek race” 
and that it would be wrong to upset the whole trend of 
British policy in the Near East because of resentment at 
the result of a Greek election. 


The Lost Earthquake 


S if national quarrels were not enough to shake the 

stability of the earth last December, a series of de- 
structive earthquakes was recorded from most widely sep- 
arated parts of the globe. The greatest disaster was the 
earthquake of December 16 in the province of Kansu, 
China. More than 2,000 persons are said to have been 
killed. Almost as disastrous was the earthquake of Decem- 
ber 17 and 18 in western Argentina. The yillages of Costa 
de Araujo, Tresportenas, La Central and La Valle were 
almost wiped out and hundreds of dead and injured were 
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International 
TWENTY-THREE UNDESIRABLES 
These Communists, mostly Russians, were deported from the 
United States two days before Christmas because of their activi- 
ties here in opposition to our Government. They were arrested 
in different parts of the country, and they had all been under 
bail for some time 


taken from the ruins..In Albania forty-two persons were 
killed by an earthquake in the Tepeleni district. Severe 
shocks were recorded in Japan, in Italy, in the island of 
Yap and in many other parts of the world about the same 
time as the destructive earthquakes in China and the 
Andes. 

Now comes the mysterious part of it. Official seismo- 
graphs (earthquake recorders) in Washington, D. C., 
located an earthquake on December 16 within 2,800 miles 
of the place of observation. Many other observers in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and Canada made 
records placing the earthquake much nearer than China. 
Now the “near by” earthquake has never turned up. One 
theory is that an earthquake occurred under the ocean or 
in some other uninhabited place in or near North America 
and that the Chinese earthquake which occurred at the 
same time was not recorded in these records. The other 
theory was that the seismograph record at Washington 
was of the Chinese earthquake and that the instrument 
simply gave an erroneous indication of distance. Experts 
are divided on the subject, but it is probable that even if 
there were a separate earthquake near the Atlantic coast 
of the United States on December 16 it was connected 
indirectly with the Chinese shock and perhaps with all the 
other seismic disturbances of the week. There are certain 
zones of weakness in the earth’s surface which are greatly 
subject to earthquakes and volcanic disturbance and a 
severe earthquake. at one point will often be followed by 


similar shocks in other earthquake zones, even on the 
other side of the world. 


Italy versus Quarnero 


state of war or something very like it may be said to 

have existed thruout December between the Kingdom 
of Italy and the “Regency of the Quarnero,” as Gabriel 
d’Annunzio terms his dictatorship on the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic. The point at issue is the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, agreed upon between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia and duly approved by the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties and Senate. D’Annunzio objected to this agreement 
because it did not give to the independent State of Fiume 
the generous boundaries marked out by his ambitions. 
Trusting in the romantic and military spirit of the Italian 
people, and his own ability to rouse this spirit to the burn- 
ing point by melodramatic eloquence and striking feats of 
arms, he hurled defiance at the authority of the Italian 
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Government in the name of the Greater. Italy of his 
dreams. 

Nor were his appeals wholly without success. He won to 
his side the crews of some of the warships sent to sup- 
press him. Ardent Italian imperialists in the army broke 
their military oath to enlist under his banner, and he 
rewarded them to the best of his ability with both money 
and honors. Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, 
in vain pleaded with the Mayor of Fiume, a partizan of 
d’Annunzio, to avoid a conflict with Italy. General Caviglia, 
commanding the Italian forces surrounding Fiume, ap- 
pealed to d’Annunzio to surrender. This appeal also was 
rejected by the poet-dictator. 

With great reluctance the Italian Government was at 
last forced to declare a blockade of Fiume. It could do no 
less, and honor the good faith of the nation as pledged 
in the Treaty of Rapallo; and the necessity of the act may 
be judged from the general support which the announce- 
ment of the blockade received from the Italian press and 
people, for it is certainly an “acid test” of loyalty when 
military measures must be taken to repress fellow-nation- 
als whose crime consists in trying to enlarge the national 
domain. It is such a situation as confronted the British 
Government when it was compelled to disown and condemn 
the Jameson raid against the Transvaal Republic, knowing 
all the while that the raid had the secret sympathy of 
many Englishmen. Or Americans may be able better to 
understand the dilemma of Italy if a case is imagined with 
respect to our own country. Suppose that after our mili- 
tary spirit had been inflamed by a long war, and public 
excitement kept at fever heat by months of fruitless nego- 
tiations, a boundary had been agreed on between the United 
States and Mexico. Suppose that some 50,000 Americans 
lived on the further side of the new frontier and had been 
joined by several regiments of veterans of the Great War 
and that the American residents and their new recruits 
had proclaimed Sonora an independent nation and de- 
manded its annexation to the United States. Suppose, 
finally, that the only way to carry out the treaty with 
Mexico in good faith would be for the United States to 
suppress the rebellion and return southern Sonora to 
Mexican sovereignty, requiring also that the northern part 
of the state, where the American settlers were mostly 
located, be perpetually independent and abandon all idea 
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of annexation to the United States. The duty of the United 
States would be plain: to enforce the treaty and thus 
preserve the nation’s honor. But it would not be surprising 
if the Government were slow and reluctant to take active 
measures against the American colony in Sonora, nor if 
some regiments sent on this duty were to desert and take 
the other side. 

Fortunately, not only the majority of the Italian people 
but many of the inhabitants of Fiume ftself have turned 


against d’Annunzio’s extravagant ambitions and dictato-. 


rial methods. The rigors of the blockade, causing acute 
distress in Fiume, roused discontent even among those who 
had hitherto been of d’Annunzio’s faction. Fiume is a com- 
mercial city, already injured by the two years of political 
disturbance succeeding the armistice, and many of its in- 
habitants prefer the local independence granted by the 
Treaty of Rapallo to a wider dominion bought at the cost 
of a ruinous blockade and a fratricidal war, After a show 
of armed resistance which cost the lives of several Italian 
soldiers, d’Annunzio abdicated his dictatorship and opened 
negotiations for peace on the terms demanded by the 
Italian Government. 


Our West Indian Wards 


HE United States has retired from military occupa- 

tion of the Republic of Santo Domingo. Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Snowden, military governor, issued a proclamation 
at the direction of President Wilson reciting the reasons 
why American occupation, authorized under the treaty of 
1907 for the restoration of political and financial stability 
in the republic, could now safely be withdrawn. In this 
proclamation it was declared that “the Government of the 


United States believes the time has arrived when it may . 


with a due sense of its responsibilities to the people of the 
Dominican Republic inaugurate the simple process of its 
rapid withdrawal from the responsibilities assumed in con- 
nection with Dominican affairs.” A commission will be ap- 
pointed of representative Dominican citizens to propose 
legal and constitutional changes, such as a more effective 
election law, to the Congress of the republic. Similar steps 
were taken before we evacuated Cuba. 

Santo Domingo has made great progress under Ameri- 
can guidance. A statement issued by the Department of 
State summarizes what has been achieved: 

Complete tranquillity has existed for some time thruout the 
Republic, and the people for the first time in many gears have 
been enabled to devote themselves to peaceful occupations with- 
out fear of disturbance. 

The finances of the: country have been placed on a stable 
basis; great improvements have been brought about in public 
works; particular attention has been devoted to sanitation anid 
public health; the educational system has been completely reor- 
ganized, with the result that whereas there was a school attend- 
ance of about 18,000 pupils before the occupation there are now 
100,000 pupils attending school. 

As the result of the American administration, the gross 
revenues of the Republic have increased from a total of some 
$4,000,000 in 1916 to a total of over $7,500,000 in 1919. 

The United States is still in occupation of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the same island with Santo 
Domingo, and the report of the court of inquiry investi- 
gating the conduct of the American marines has recently 
been made public. Apparently, if the report is to be trust- 
ed, there has been much exaggeration in the rumors of 
“atrocities” and “indiscriminate killings” which have fig- 
ured so largely in the press. Only two murders and six- 
teen other “serious acts of violence” could be traced to 
the Americans. These offences “were all isolated acts of 
individuals and in every case the responsible party was 
duly brought to trial before a general court-martial, con- 
victed and sentenced.” The report contains a positive as 
well as a negative vindication of the American occupation. 
“Now for the first time in more than a hundred years,” we 
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are told, “tranquillity and security of life and property 
may be said to prevail in Haiti.” President Dartiguenave 
of the Haitian Republic admits the benefit to the civil 
population arising from American policing and has con- 
fined his criticisms to the American financial administration. 
In order to examine these other issues, which were beyond 
the competence of a naval court of inquiry, a Congressional 
investigation may be necessary. At any rate, it is a relief 
to learn that there was so little truth in the allegations 
of military oppression and that the honor of the American 
marines, as a body, stands unsullied. 


Brazil Approves. Monroe Doctrine 


N December 3 Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State, 

left Washington for his diplomatic round trip to South 
American countries. On December 21 the battleship 
“Florida,” with its cargo of American diplomats, anchored 
in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. The Brazilians gave Sec- 
retary Colby and his staff a most cordial reception, as was 
to be expected from the people most friendly to the United 
States of all Latin American countries. What is of greater 
interest, because not so much to be taken for granted, is 
the fact that special emphasis was laid by the Brazilians on 
the advantages of the Monroe Doctrine. Senator Alfredo 
Ellis said: 

To your great nation as the older brother of the republics of 
the New World was reserved the hard task of watching over the 
safety and liberty of the whole family. That program was defined 
and is known thruout the world as the Monroe Doctrine. Many 
think that the Monroe Doctrine means that the whole continent is 
to be considered as a hunting ground for the Americans on 
account of their power and preponderance over their weaker 
brothers. Luckily your great President, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
when speaking to the Mexican people, defined lately the clear 
spirit and true signification of the so-called Monroe Doctrine. 
It is a doctrine of defense. 


Deputy Benito de Miranda said: 


To my mind there are two culminating points for the well- 
being of America and the reconstruction of Europe. The first 
was when President Monroe proclaimed the doctrine raising a 
barrier against the pretentious appetites of the “Holy Alliance.” 
The second was when President Wilson a century later launched 
his historic Fourteen Points, clearly showing the Europeans, 
long consumed with odious rivalries, what should be taken hence- 
forth to be the American ideas for their guidance. 

But the Brazilians made very plain that even if the 
United States continued to remain outside the League of 
Nations they could not in this one respect follow our ex- 
ample. In an interview President Pessoa spoke very plainly 
on this point: 

It is a great pity that the internal politics of the United States 
has prevented the ratification of the Peace Treaty. By failing to 
do so your country has lost the commanding leadership in world 
affairs that President Wilson won for it in Paris. I do not keep 
very close track of American political conditions and probably 
do not understand the influences responsible for the failure of 
your Senate to accept the Peace Treaty. Brazil is naturally very 
much interested in the beneficial purposes of the League of 
Nations. Therefore it is a matter of regret that the United States, 
which took the lead in the promotion of that great project, has 
not retained it. 


Home Rule at Last 


OR the first time since the Act of Union united Great 

Britain and Ireland (in body, tho not in spirit) in 1801, 
a Home Rule bill has been passed with the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament. Gladstone’s first bill was defeated 
in the House of Commons by a split in the Liberal party. 
His second bill passed the Commons but was rejected by 
the Lords. A third bill was actually placed’on the statute 
book during Asquith’s Premiership, but it had been re- 
passed over the opposition of the House of Lords and 
never came into effect owing partly to the militant hostility 
of Protestant Ulster and partly to the coming of the Great 
War. The Home Rule bill of 1920 had a smoother course 
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in Parliament. It was backed by a coalition Government, 
containing many members of the Unionist or anti-Home 
Rule party, and so it did not provoke the unyielding hostil- 
ity of either ‘the Orangemen of Ulster or the House of 
Lords. Premier Lloyd-George had conciliated Ulster by 
establishing two Parliaments instead of one within Ire- 
land. 

The connecting link. between the Parliaments for north- 
eastern Ulster and for the rest of Ireland is a Council, 
selected by the two Parliaments and with such powers as 
they may agree to confer upon it. The House of Lords was 
contented with making a few amendments of minor im- 
portance. The speech of the King on the adjournment of 
Parliament was devoted largely to Irish. affairs. After 
deploring the state of anarchy and civil war in Ireland, 
the King concluded: 

I sincerely hope that this act, the fruit of more than thirty 
years of ceaseless controversy, will finally bring about unity and 
friendship between all the peoples of my kingdom. 

The immediate prospects of this wish being realized are 
not very good, it must be confessed. Premier Lloyd-George 
has gone so far in conciliating the foes of Home Rule that 
he is no longer supported by its friends. On behalf of Sinn 
Fein, Father O’Flanagan has demanded recognition of the 
revolutionary “Government” as preliminary to a confer- 
ence*of conciliation, and this demand the Premier has 
emphatically rejected. Even the Irish Nationalists, who do 
not demand complete independence, are not content with 
the Home Rule Act of 1920. Sir Horace Plunkett, always a 
moderate man, has stated that the new law is rejected by 
four-fifths of Ireland and that nothing short of Dominion 
Home Rule, such as is now enjoyed by Canada, would con- 
tent the Irish people. Other Nationalists object to the 
partition of Ireland between two Parliaments. They point 
out that the Home Rule bill which died during the war at 
least recognized the principle of Irish unity. 

If either part of Ireland refuses to take part in constitu- 
tional government as provided under the Home Rule Act 
it may be ruled as if it were a British dependency during 
the trial period of three and one-half years, and if at the 
end of that time it still holds out against the law the whole 
measure lapses and the British Government must seek a 
fresh solution for the perennial Irish problem. 
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Here are Books—and Books 


Whimsical Stories 

“T, the little house, tell this story— 
of the little lady who needed to be loved 
but did not know it, and the wounded 
officer who wanted rest.” Now that sort 
of thing is all very well, occasionally, 
and The Little House is a pretty story 
enough of its kind, but Coningsby 
Dawson is not the man to tell it, for 
if you want to write a delicate, whim- 
sical story you must have a delicate, 
whimsical mind and not just be whim- 
sical temporarily, by main force and a 
little scornfully. 

The man who tells that sort of story 
naturally and to perfection is E. V. 
Lucas. Verena in the Midst is a novel, 
at least it is as much like a novel as 
anything else; it is a delightful collec- 
tion of letters, in the manner of The 
Vermilion Box. There is a_ slender 
thread of plot, the various characters 
reveal themselves amusingly and clev- 
erly in their manner of writing and 
Richard Haven, Verena’s principal 
correspondent, fills his letters with those 
delightful odds and ends which Mr. 
Lucas is always gathering in out-of- 
the-way corners and enjoying so thor- 
oughly himself that he simply has to 
share them. There are bits of verse, ex- 
quisite or amusing; there are stories 
and brief descriptions and things like 
this which defy classification: “Why 
we should naturally be amiably dis- 
posed to people because they cultivate 
the normally objectionable practice of 
living near or next door to us I never 
understood.’ 


The Little House, by Coningsby Dawson. 
John Lane Co. Verena in the Midst, by 
E. V. Lucas. George H. Doran Co. 


Three English Novels 


Stacy Aumonier’s One After An- 
other is that rare thing, a serious mod- 
ern novel which is not depressing. I am 
not trying to prejudice you, it is not 
“glad,”—it has its fair share of trag- 
edy and suffering but it leaves you 
feeling that there is some hope for the 
world and those of us who live in it 
now. One After Another is unusual in 
other ways. For one thing it is a story 
of three generations, chiefly the second 
to be sure but with sufficient flavor of 
heredity to make doubly fascinating 
the psychology of its very interesting 
people. Then Mr. Aumonier has an 
astonishingly effective way of suggest- 
ing in a bare three lines the big scenes 
on which the average author dwells 
thru pages of loving detail. Sometimes 
he leaves out whole novels. For instance, 
Tom, who tells the story, has barely 
met Mary Copley and the next chap- 
ter begins: “There was an awful to-do 
about socks on the day of our wed- 
ding.” 

Also it is the kind of book which 
it is difficult to read to yourself. 
There are bits which have to be shared, 
like this: “She was very large and fair. 
She seemed to be all back and front— 
if you know what I mean. . . . She 
manipulated one of those high soprano 
voices which are like burnished steel— 
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clear, strong, and unrelentingly safe. 
You could hear her making a bee-line 
for the top C and you knew quite well 
she would get there safely, and at the 
same time you didn’t care.” Oh, by all 
means a book you should read. 

Another book you should read, tho 
for very different reasons, is Sir Philip 
Gibbs’ Wounded Souls. This is an after 
the war novel which gives a vivid pic- 
ture of French, German and British 
reactions to peace and of the attitude 
of the three people to their erstwhile 
enemies. Even without Sir Philip’s 
name on the title page one would ac- 
cept its psychology as absolute fact. 
There is something about its delinea- 
tion of the different types of German 
mind which rings as true as the once 
famous “Christine” rang false. But it 
is not just information conveyed in the 
form of a novel, it is an exciting and 
absorbing story. 

Lady Lilith, if you like Stephen 
McKenna, is rather disappointing. The 
book has most of the faults of its pre- 
decessors and not all of their charms. 
It is slow, too, in getting under way 
and it ends on a continued-in-our-next 
note, but the middle is distinctly inter- 
esting. The long and short of the mat- 
ter is that Stephen McKenna is usually 
so absorbing that one hasn’t time to 
pick out his weak points, but in this 
book one has. It is a novel of English 
society just before and in the first years 
of the war, the same society, many of 
the same people who appear in the 
pages of “Sonia” and “Midas and Son.” 
Lady Barbara Neave, the heroine, is 
an extraordinary but not an incredible 
young person. She has most of the 
qualities of the modern girl increased 
to the nth degree. It is quite possible 
that you will be intrigued by her, it is 
equally possible that you will detest 
her. 

One After Another, by Stacy Aumanier. 

The Macmillan Co. Wounded Souls, by 

Philip Gibbs. George H. Doran Co. Lady 


Lilith, by Stephen McKenna. George H. 
Doran Co. 


Good Advice to Parents 


If anyone in this day and generation 
goes astray it will not be from lack of 
good advice. You can find a book on 
how to do anything you have ever 
wanted, or not wanted, to attempt. 
Some of these books, of course, are 
twaddle but many are honestly helpful 
and in that class I should place The 
Parents’ Library, “a series of practi- 
cal books relating to the care and cul- 
ture of the young,” written, most of 
them, by M. V. O’Shea, Professor of 
Education in the University of Wis- 
consin. The subtitle has an early Vic- 
torian tinge but the volumes on The 
Faults of Childhood and Youth, The 
Trend of the Teens, etc., attack the 
special modern as well as the age-old 
problems and do it in a thoroly .up-to- 
date manner. They are _ interesting, 
clear and full of stimulating sugges- 
tions. The series contains also valuable 
medical advice on Diseases of Infancy 
and Childhood and Proper Feeding of 


Infants, and there is an excellent book 
on teaching children to appreciate 
music and a fair attempt at that im- 
possible task, the compilation of a 
Guide to Good Reading. 

Much good advice and many excel- 
lent suggestions are to be found also 
in Miriam Finn Scott’s How to Know 
Your Child. Unfortunately its general 
tone is rather patronizing and self- 
satisfied. 


The Parents’ Library: First Steps in Child 
Training, The Trend of the Teens, The 
Faults of Childhood and Youth, Everyday 
Problems im Child Training, by. M. Vz. 
O’Shea; Putting Young America in Tune, 
by Henriette Weber; The Home Guide to 
Good Reading, by David Harrison Stevens: 
Maternity and Infant Care, Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood, The Proper Feeding 
of Infants, by W. H. Galland. Frederick J. 
Drake & Co., Chicago. How to Know Your 
Child, by Miriam Finn Scott. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


London Reminiscences 


“Old Mother London gave me the key 
to her streets, and diligently I used it,” 
says Arthur Warren in London Days, 
a collection of essays which recount in 
charming literary style the author’s 
impressions of London in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century. Mr. Warren 
went to London as a boy fresh from 
college, eager to explore its treasures 
and to know its famous men. For nine 
years he was London correspondent of 
the Boston Herald; he had a wide ac- 
quaintance among the British celebri- 
ties of the times. In London Days there 
are entertaining personal reminiscences 
that give new sidelights on Gladstone. 
Meredith, Browning, Burns, Whistler. 
Parnell, and many other famous men 
whom Mr. Warren knew intimately. 

London Days, by Arthur Warren. Little, 


Brown & Co. 
Masks 


Whenever George Middleton becomes 
sated with the vulgar pleasures of being 
the author of a Broadway success he 
publishes a book of one-act plays too 
good to appeal to the Philistine man- 
ager. The last one is Masks. The six 
plays are skilfully constructed, thought- 
provoking and, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, interesting, but somehow they 
manage to rouse one’s sympathies with 
the Philistine manager. There is no 
sign in any of them of a sense of hu- 
mor, which is quite as essential to 
tragedy as to comedy, and it is not 
strictly good form for a person who 
possesses no “charm” to decry it so 
violently. 

| ga by George Middleton. Henry Holt & 

0. 


A Floral Offering 


A contents page is for purposes of 
reference, not of diagnosis. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to open Christmas 
Roses and Other Stories, by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, to its garden of 
titles, and not feel that this contents 
page, at any rate, is alarmingly symp- 
tomatic. And one’s fears are never ap- 
peased. The promise of sentimentality in 
this idea of naming each of a group of 
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stories after a flower is beautifully car- 
ried out; and furthermore, tho in some 
cases the flower connection within the 
story is brought about naturally enough, 
in other cases it is necessarily dragged 
in or patched on. There are enough 
hints and sudden brief disclosures of the 
distinguished author of “Tante” and “A 
Fountain Sealed” in Christmas Roses 
to make it, for anyone who knows those 
earlier books, worth reading—with 
whatever disappointment. It is too bad 
that clarity, simplicity and sharpness of 
outline have become in this latest vol- 
ume dulled and indecisive. 


Christmas Roses, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


For the Week-End 


SARAH AND HER DAUGHTER, by Bertha Pearl. 
(Seott & Seltzer.) A faithfully minute descrip- 
tion of daily life in New York’s Ghetto; well 
written and interesting because so obviously 
true, but depressing because it does not even 
suggest a means of alleviating the struggle. 


THE SEARCHERS, by John Foster (Doran). 
A thriller full of mystery and murder, with 
priceless jewels as the goal and a torn piece 
of parchment as the only clue. Breathless, but 
hardly subtle. 


WANG THE NINTH, by B. L. Putnam Weale 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). A book for boys and 
“boys grown tall’; the tale of a Chinese child, 
his eare-free peasant childhood and his subse- 
quent development. A glimpse of the Boxer up- 
rising is given, with Wang as a messenger to 
the Allied forces. 


THe House witH A Bap Name, by Perley 
Poore Sheehan (Boni & Liveright), is a 
mildly exciting tale of intrigue and mystery, 
with an odd admixture of highly sentimental 
moralizing. Just enough suspehse to keep the 
reader going. 


PacAN Fire, by Norval Richardson (Scrib- 
ner’s), is a capable but uninspired story of a 
beautiful American woman who finds in Rome, 
where she goes with her ambassador husband, 
an awakening to a desire and aptitude for a 
kind of life and love that she had never 
dreamed of before, in her prosaic American 
days. Good reading, but not great literature. 


EGAN, by Holsworthy Hall (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) If you insist on having your fiction up to 
the minute and one hundred per cent American 
you can’t do better than this story of a young 
lieutenant of aviators who comes back to his 
home town in Ohio to find his father’s business 
gone to pot and the girl he left behind him al- 
most engaged to another man. 


All Kinds of People 


PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN WOMEN, by Gama- 
liel Bradford (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). Portraits 
is exactly what they are. The author is not 
recording biographies; he is presenting vivid 
personalities. If you have the least curiosity 
about Abigail Adams, Sarah Alden Ripley, Mary 
Lyon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Margaret Fuller 





( Jssoli, Louisa May Alcott, Frances Elizabeth 
Willard or Emily Dickinson you will be interest- | 
ed in this book. | 


ALL AND SuNpbRY, by E. T. Raymond. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) Like “Uncensored Celebrities” these | 
are rapid, clever sketches of prominent political 
and literary figures. Mr. Raymond has the cari- | 
caturist’s knack of selecting and emphasizing | 
salient features. The resulting impressions are | 
not always unprejudiced, but they are invari-| 
ably vivid and amusing. } 


REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL BLISs, by His E!d- 
est Son. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) An account of 
the life and work of the first president of the | 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, much of it | 
told in his own words. 





Bitu’s Lire Story, AN AvurTosioc- | 
- (Cosmopolitan Book Corporation.) In- 
fighting, buffalo hunting, any number of | 
hairbreadth escapes; the sort of thing the small | 


boy loves, told somewhat in the small boy | 
manner, 


BUFFALO 
RAPHY. 
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Empress EUGENIE IN EXILe, by Agnes Carey | 
‘Century). Informal, intimate, personal im- 
pressions of the Empress Eugenie, written in | 
very readable style, and filled with humanly | 
interesting reminiscences. The author spent} 
some months in .the Empress’s household at/| 
armborough ; this book is based not only on | 
memories, but on the very full journal that she 
kept of the life there. | 
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We Made 130 Kinds of 


Shaving Cream 


And tested them all—scientifically 
By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist _ 


Six years ago we started out to make 
the supreme shaving cream. Long be- 
fore, we had attained the finest toilet 
soap created. The secret lay in a per- 
fect blend of palm and olive oils. Our 
chief idea was to apply that balmy 
blend to shaving. But there were, per- 
haps, a hundred shaving soaps, and each 


Second, quick efficiency. The oil-on the 
beard is removed almost instantly. 
Within one minute the beard absorbs 
15% of water. And that’s enough to 
soften a most stubborn beard. 


Third, lasting lather. It maintains its 
creamy fullness for ten minutes on the 


had its adherents. We tested many of face. 

them—found their virtues and their We had the rest. The palm and olive 
faults. And we started to reach new’ oils form ideal lubrication. heir 
perfection in each quality desired. lather softens and soothes the skin. So 


r lotions are not needed. 
18 months of experiment 
We knew soap making well—that’s evi- 
dent. But it took 18 months to satisfy 

us on a shaving cream. 


In that time we made up and tested 130 
kinds of soap. The tests embodied five 
shaving soap requirements. And we 
persisted until, step by step, in each of 
them we seemed to reach the limit. 


What we finally attained 


At last we attained a shaving cream 
which showed these unique results: 
First, great economy. The cream mul- 
tiplies itself in lather 250 times. Thus 
a bit of cream—just one-half inch— 
suffices for a shave. 


You will be surprised 
Now we offer you a shaving soap which 
millions have adopted. It is based on 
oils which for 3,000 years have held 
supreme place for the face. And those 
oils are blended in a shaving cream 
which brings the results we state. 


You will be delighted with it. What- 
ever you seek, Palmolive Shaving Cream 
will exceed your expectations. What- 
ever you have used, this cream will sur- 
prise you. 


Send the coupon for a trial tube. Do 
us the kindness, and yourself the jus- 
tice, of learning what we have accom- 
plished. 


PALMOLIVE 





10 Shaves FREE 


Simply 
mail to 


insert your name and address and 


Shaving 
Cream 


Palmolive Company, Dept. 154 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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Type It Anywhere—Yourself 





Seven - pound 
Portable Type- 
writer. 






Speed, ease of operation, 
durability, and portability 
are inherent qualities of 
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For Various Ages 


Potish Fairy TALes, translated by Maude 
Ashurst Biggs, illustrated by Cecile Walton 
(John Lane). A charming collection of old- 
world fairy tales simply told. There are colored 
pictures, too, that children will like. 


PeTer’s Pencit, by Phyllis Morris (John 
Lane). A small boy’s adventures when his 
drawings come to life. There is an Alice in 
Wonderland flavor about the story, but it is 
told more simply and with less imaginative 
skill. 


| JOHNNIE KELLY, by Wilbur S. Boyer. (Hough- 
|ton, Mifflin Co.) Usually stories about red- 
headed school boys are things to be avoided but 
|this tale of the rise of Johnnie Kelly, son of 
a New York policeman, to the leadership of 
Public School 199 is an exception. It is amusing 
and it is also real. The author is a _ public 
school master. 


ATLANTIDA, by Pierre Benoit. (Duffield & Co.) 
| A mystery of the mountains of North Africa 
where a wonderful and terrible granddaughter 
of Neptune holds sway in a hidden kingdom. 
The proportion of archeology to action is per- 
| haps a little large for the average American 
| reader of mystery stories—the book is trans- 
|lated from the French—but it is an exciting 
|and ‘unusual tale with a flavor of “She” about 
it. 








ErsKINE DALE, PIONEER, by John Fox, Jr. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A story of some of 





are and bulb and the vacuum tube that 
the night was finally conquered. Nowa- 
days it is possible to secure indoors 
light of such color, intensity and dif- 
fusion that delicate and continuous 
work may be done with as little strain 
on the eyes as sunlight. The motion 
picture man prefers to take his out- 
door scenes indoors whenever possible 
because he can get better lighting. Ar- 
tificial light is cheaper than daylight 
in New York City; that is to say a 
rcom with a window costs more rent 
than an inside room plus the electric 
light. 

5. Overcoming the limitations of cold 
|and heat. 

Man is a sensitive plant and must 
|keep his internal temperature con- 
|stant however cold or hot it may be 
outside. He learned how to get warmth 
by means of fire long before the dawn 
of history. First the fireplace, then 
the stove, later the radiator and now 
the current of warmed and moist air. 
This makes it possible now to keep a 
building or a group of buildings, hous- 
ing five thousand people, at any desired 
temperature during the winter. That 
part of the problem is satisfactorily 
solved in theory, however unsatisfac- 
tory may be the usual results. 

But curiously enough the reverse or 
cooling process received little attention 
until our own day and is as yet rela- 
tively undeveloped. The system of in- 
ternal refrigeration by means of ice 
water, ice cream and the like might 
aimost be claimed as American, tho 
now it is spreading to the Old World. 
The electric-fan and household refrig- 
erator are also American institutions. 
The preservation of meats and fruits 
for an indefinite period has altered 
the food habits of all nations and revo- 
lutionized commercial relations. But as 
yet there are no habitations as com- 
fortably cooled in summer as they are 
heated in winter. 

6. Overcoming the limitations of cli- 
mate and season. 
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the forbears of the “Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come” and June of the “Lonesome Pine.” 
Frontier life in Kentucky, plantation life in 
Virginia, battles with the Indians, battles with 
the British, a duel or two and a romantic love 
affair make a4 story told so simply, with the 
emphasis so entirely on external affairs, that 
one feels inclined to classify it as a good his- 
torical novel for young folks. 


Sea Books 


Sea Power IN AMERICAN History, by Her- 
man F. Krafft and Walter B.. Norris. This book, 
by two professors of the United States Naval 
Academy, follows the ideas of Mahan, to whom 
the authors give generous credit as the pioneer 
in their field of study. There is an illuminating 
a on American Sea Power in the World 

ar. 


THE Victory aT Sea, by Rear Admiral 
William S. Sims (Doubleday, Page Co.). A 
full and fascinating account of the war against 
the submarine with clear explanations of all 
methods used: the convoy, the depth charge, 
the mystery ship, the sub-chaser, the mine bar- 
rage and all the rest. There are valuable map 
diagrams, tables of shipping losses and re- 
prints of official correspondence. Especially in- 
teresting is the revelation of the fact, not known 
to the public at the time, that Germany had 
victory in hand in April, 1917, and would have 
won the war before the end of the year but 
for the development of successful methods of 
coping with the German submarines, 


This Changing World 


(Continued from page 37) 


The weather man ¢an with difficulty 
forecast and cannot at all control. But 
since man has now the power over 
cold and heat, light and darkness, and 
can make the atmosphere of his habi- 
tation dry or humid, still or breezy, as 
he wills, he can, if he cares to take 
the trouble, be altogether independent 
of the weather so long as he remains 
indoors. It would be quite possible to 
build an apartment house sheltering 
five thousand people at the poles or the 
equator and have all of the people 
living in it under just those atmos- 
pheric conditions that have been found 
mest healthful and invigorating. It is 
possible to grow grapes in Greenland 
and to make polar bears comfortable in 
the tropics. One of the earliest tri- 
umphs in the history of man’s conquest 
of nature was the discovery by the 


Egyptians and Babylonians that it is. 


possible to overcome aridity by irri- 
gation. 

But the easiest way to evade un- 
pleasant seasons is that adopted by 
the birds who have their summer home 
and winter quarters in different cli- 
mates. Man also has now become a 
migrant and shuttles between north 
and south, city and country, as the sea- 
sons change. Even those whose duties 
compel them to remain in one place can 
make use of cheap transportation to 
supply themselves with the fruits, 
flowers and vegetables of other lati- 
tudes. Since it is summer in the north- 
ern hemisphere when it is winter in 
the southern the two halves of the 
earth can always compensate for each 
other’s deficiencies. In the oid days 
when food supplies had to be obtained 
from the immediate vicinity the fam- 
ily dietary was dependent upon the 
season, but now that the whole world 
can contribute to our table such sea- 
sonal variations are wiped out and we 
may have spring lamb in the fall, 
and pumpkin in the spring. 

7. Overcoming the limitations of 
food supply. 
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Besides reducing the irregularities 
of seasonal production as described 
just above man has found it possible 
to multiply the production of the soil 
thru intensive cultivation and scientific 
fertilization. Instead of being depend- 
ent upon hunting such wild animals as 
happen to run in his neighborhood and 
upon gathering such edible fruits, nuts 
and roots as he can find, man has de- 
veloped new varieties and species of 
plants and animal, more prolific and 
better suited to his purpose. The lithe 
lean razor-back pig that used to run 
wild in the forests of central Europe 
has been rounded out into a living pork 
barrel, as nearly spherical as is pos- 
sible for a quadruped. For wool grow- 
ing, on the contrary, the aim is super- 
ficial area instead of cubical contents, 
so the skin of the sheep has been ex- 
panded till it hangs in folds and 
flounces on the body and trails out be- 
hind like the train of a lady’s dress. 

Then, too, the modern methods of 
preservation and preparation of food 
have greatly enlarged and extended the 
supply. The ancients could only get 
sugar by robbing the bees who robbed 
the flowers, but we can get it with 
equal ease and abundance from the 
cane of the tropics and the beet of cool 
countries. Man is no longer altogether 
dependent upon nature for his food 
flavors since he can make new savories 
and scents from coal tar. 

Most important of all is the recent 
discovery of the possibility of getting 
the free nitrogen of the air into com- 
bination as ammonia or nitric acid for 
this relieves us from the fear that the 
human race should suffer from nitro- 
gen starvation. Up to ten years ago it 
seemed that the future expansion of 
civilization would be limited by the 
saltpeter beds of Chile, which were 
rapidly being exhausted. 

8. Overcoming the limitations of 
natural materials. 

Besides food man must have a lot 
of other desirable or essential things 
for which formerly he was dependent 
upon the caprice of nature. Iron is one 
of them; the most useful of metals 
but not found in nature, so primitive 
man had to get along as best he could 
with such inferior metals as gold and 
copper. But in time man learned how 
to make iron out of red ochre and 
aluminum out of clay, mercury out of 
cinnabar and a score of other metals 
out of equally unpromising material. 
By combining these in various propor- 
tions he can get an alloy of almost any 
desired hardness, strength, elasticity 
and conductivity. So, too, of building 
stone. Not content with marble and 
granite the modern man makes con- 
crete, brick and terra cotta that can 
be poured and molded instead of being 
quarried and carved. Precious stones, 
synthetic rubies and sapphires, even 
diamonds, have been produced in the 
electric furnace. For our textiles we 
are no longer obliged to steal the 
swaddling clothes from the baby worm, 
or denude the shivering sheep or rob 
the cotton plant of its fruit, for we can 
spin our own silk from dissolved logs. 
The synthetic sweaters that we now 
see on the street are gorgeous with 
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unnatural hues prepared from black 
coal tar. 

9. Overcoming the limitations of the 
fine arts. 

Culture in the sense of an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in art was for- 
merly confined to a few. A singer or 
violinist could be heard only in one 
place at one time and by those who 
could g2t into the same room. Good 
acting was unknown outside great 
cities. To see all the pictures of a single 
artist one had to travel all over Europe 
and then could only compare them 


‘thru his memory. Books were scarce 


before printing was invented and liter- 
ature was limited to a few libraries. 

But now at the touch of applied 
science these obstacles are being swept 
away. Anyone anywhere with a modest 
income may read the best literature— 
defining “the best” to suit himself. By 
photographic processes pictures in black 
and white may be very cheaply and 
quite correctly reproduced in unlim- 
ited quantities. The five cent Sunday 
paper or fifteen cent magazine con- 
tains illustrations better than one 
could bay for ten dollars in the nine- 
teenth century. Color photography and 
printing lag strangely behind, but some 
of the best of the new processes give 
a very fair idea of the painting copied. 
As for statuary any bronze statue can 
of course be exactly duplicated. A plas- 
ter cast is equal io the marble statue 
so far as form is concerned, tho it 
lacks the texture of the stone. 

The phonograph can reproduce cer- 
tain human voices and ,violin strains 
so as not to be distinguished from the 
original. The player-piano can even 
imitate individual performers. The 
drama has for the first time been 
brought within the reach of the multi- 
tude, so far as its action is concerned. 
We may anticipate a development of 
the motion picture that will give cor- 
rect color, stereoscopic effect and 
speech. 

10. Overcoming the limitations of 
language, race, sect, class and nation. 

These distinctions, being largely ar- 
tificial, are the hardest to overcome. 
But we have made considerable progress 
since the days when a man was com- 
pelled to conform to the creed of his 
king and forbidden to apostatize or 
proselyte, when he had to follow the 
occupation of his father and to re- 
main in the class to which he was 
born; and when he could not renounce 
his fatherland any more than he could 
repudiate his parentage. The United 
States has, by dint of much scolding 
and some fighting, at last compelled 
all other nations to recognize the right 
of naturalization or change of nation- 
ality, and there are here no legal re- 
strictions on change of religion or 
trade. Some of our states since the war 
have legislated against the learning of 
certain foreign languages in schools, 
but since few students ever really 
learned any foreign language in Amer- 
ican schools this is not a serious re- 
striction. 

Perhaps it is necessary to call at- 
tention here to the fact that in this 
case as in the others I am using the 
phrase “overcoming the limitations of,” 
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not “obliterating the distinctions of.” 
On the contrary compulsory uniformity 
is quite the opposite of the tendency 
I am pointing out. It is only thru di- 
versification that progress is possible 
and when individuals are free to move 
about and change their minds their 
natural diversities have opportunity 
to operate. I am not advocating the 
abolition of differences of religion, na- 
tion, ete., any more than I am advo- 
cating the abolition of time and space. 
I am merely pointing out how the dis- 
advantages of such differentiation may 


_be surmounted. 


11. Overcoming the limitations of 
personal freedom. 

Social restrictions on individual liv- 
erty inevitably tend to increase as a 
country becomes more crowded for the 
same reason that the opportunity for 
erratic gymnastic exercizes is les- 
sened the more people there are in the 
room. Yet these restrictions, being 
purely artificial, are often arbitrary 
or antiquated and may ultimately 
come to be discarded. The compulsory 
enforcement of them, either by public 
disapprobation or legal penalties, which 
constitutes their objectionable feature, 
will be altogether unnecessary so soon 
as men become civilized enough to fol- 
low voluntarily the Golden Rule or 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative, that is, 
whenever good morals and good man- 
ners become universal. 

The three fundamental forms of 
freedom, freedom of thought, of speech 
and of action, differ in the degree of 
their necessity. Freedom of thought 
was formerly denied and penalized, es- 
pecially as regards heretical opinions 
on religion and government, but is now 
conceded, at least in theory, as an ab- 
solute and inalienable right of the in- 
dividual. Freedom of speech can never 
be an individual right because it is not 
an individual act. It takes two to make 
a conversation and more to make a 
speech. The right of a person to free 
speech is necessarily limited by the 
right of the other to refuse to listen. 
Nobody has a right to tell anybody 
what he does not want to hear—except, 
of course, policemen, tax collectors, 
doctors and such privileged person- 
ages. The third, freedom of action, 
since it more often involves interfer- 
ence with other people, must unavoid- 
ably be more restricted than freedom 
of speech. 

But altho these liberties may never 
be made absolute, yet the general 
tendency for the last five hundred 
years has been to enlarge them in such 
respects as I have specified in Section 
10. The civilized man has more free- 
dom than the savage in two ways: first, 
he enjoys many privileges that the sav- 
age cannot—such as riding’ on trolley 
cars and seeing the movies; and, sec- 
ond, he is not bound by so many taboos. 
The rules of social etiquet, irksome 
tho they may be, are not so strict in 
the United States as they used to be in 
Fiji. 

12. Overcoming the limitations of 
ignorance. 

This is the most important of all, 
for it practically covers all the pre- 
ceding. It is only thru increase of 
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knowledge that mankind is able to 
abolish those restrictions of human 
activity that are unnecessary and use- 
less and to surmount those that are 
inevitable or desirable. This is a topic 
that requires separate treatment, but 
it may be pointed out in closing that 
by the opportunity for elementary edu- 
cation afforded by the schools and the 
later education accessible thru books 
and papers it now has for the first time 
in human history become possible to 
make all knowledge accessible to all. 
Anybody anywhere can obtain any 
published information from any part 
of the world within a few weeks for, 
say, five dollars at the most. Anybody 
with an idea and five hundred dollars 
can put his idea into print and send it 
to all parts of the world. 

All of these triumphs of militant 
man fighting against his natural lim- 
itations have been gained thru ap- 
plied science and especially thru the 
utilization of external energy. My 
next article will be devoted to 


THE FALL OF ENERGY AND THE RISE OF 
MAN. 


Will Demon Rum Stay Dead? 
(Continued from page 40) 
means of a bi-partizan arrangement wet 
Democrats traded votes with wet Re- 
publicans for the expulsion of the So- 
cialists in return for votes for the pas- 
sage of a beer bill, which was signed by 
the Tammany Governor. And tho its 
permissive feature has since been in- 
validated by the decision of the Supreme 
Court, which says that the prohibition 
amendment “of its own force invalidates 
every legislative act, whether by Con- 
gress, by a state legislature or by terri- 
torial assembly, which authorizes or 
sanctions what the section prohibits,” 
still it stands on the statute books of 
the State as official defiance of the Fed- 
eral Government by the law-making 
power of the State, and an invitation 
to lawlessness. Its passage was in- 
stantly followed by greater local official 
laxness and a distinctly lowered tone in 
public sentiment on the question of 
law observance, and it has had its re- 
flex action in facilitating the forma- 
tion of the notorious illicit “whiskey 
ring” in New York which has become 
a national scandal and the basis of a 

world-wide attack on prohibition. 
There was a definite, well organized, 
lavishly financed drive against prohi- 
bition in the recent campaign, but the 
effort to elect a wet Congress failed. 
The Presidential candidate supported 
by the wets was defeated, and the 
Governor of New York who signed the 
nullification beer act was defeated for 
veélection by a candidate who, even in 
New York City, the nullification cen- 
ter, made the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law his major campaign issue. 
However, it is not the Congress 
elected this year which was the real 
hope of the liquor interests. The new 
apportionment following the census of 
1920 will call for fifty or sixty new 
Congressmen, practically all of them 
from the larger cities that were wet 
and where the political machines are 
wet; or else if the ratio is enlarged to 
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prevent increasing the number of 
Congressmen the settled prohibition 
sections of the country will have their 
representation proportionately cut 
down. The wets came a great deal 
nearer inserting a beer amendment in 
the Volstead law when it was pending 
than they did to defeating the entire 
law when perfected, and this propor- 
tionate increase from the cities is ex- 
pected by them to turn the scale in 
the Congress to be elected in 1922. 

The only way to defeat the nullifica- 
tion program of the outlawed liquor 
interests is to bring about such en- 
forcement by marshalling public senti- 
ment that prohibition will win new 
converts and then to organize public 
sentiment to vote only for candidates 
for succeeding Congresses who ‘are 
known to be right. The importance of 
voting for state legislators in those 
states where laws have not been 
adopted in conformity with the Vol- 
stead Law who will pledge the public 
their support of the passage of such 
measures is equally important. Once 
Federal and State laws are in har- 
mony, the problem of enforcement will 
be simplified, tho the selection of com- 
petent, honest local officials to enforce 
these state laws is also essential and 
will furnish a part of the civic and 
political education essential to secure 
general willing public acceptance of 
such an advanced piece of legislation 
as the prohibition amendment. 

New York 


A Talk with the German 
President 


(Continued from page 39) 
opinion and added that the League 
must have all the nations in the world 
as member states. “There must be no 
discrimination,” said he, “and all must 
have equal rights and duties. From 
the very beginning of the war I have 
favored a League and have been a 
member of the German League of Na- 
tions Association from its inception.” 

At this point President Ebert rose 
to signify the audience was over and 
putting out his hand said good-by. As 
we bowed ourselves out of his presence, 
he added, “It is for the common inter- 
est of humanity that the League of 
Nations shall function as soon as pos- 
sible and be of the greatest service to 
mankind. -Germany’s entrance will 
benefit the world as well as Germany.” 

While President Ebert, of course, 
did not naturally disclose any state 
secrets, he did talk to me with frank- 
ness and feeling about Germany’s ex- 
ternal and internal problems. I came 
away in the belief that I had been 
talking to a sincere man, and I could 
feel in some measure even in the few 
minutes I was in his presence how the 
German people had come to put their 
trust in his courage, decision and faith- 
fulness during those trying days in 
1918, when the Republic was being born. 

Ebert is still only the provisional 
President of Germany. When the first 
constitutional election takes place it 
will be seen what place he has earned 
and holds in the hearts of the people. 
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Better than a 


mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
= to the mustard pot 

makea mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub’ it in gn | over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 


tle tingl en the de- 
fightfut, coolness 

t reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles, 


It penetrates to the’heact 
of the co: tion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. ' 

the con the 

PP ae esta ag roy 


shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 


twingey part. 
And Musterole usually brings 


the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole 


35c and 65c jars—$3.00 hospital size, 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BEITER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Our 29th Year. 3 Months’ Trial, 25c.; 
Copyrighted Ar- 


g, Care 

and Management of Poultry and Rabbits, 

SAMPLE COPY and 

Book List FREE. AMERICAN POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, Dept. 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















AUTOGRAPHS 


We have just published an extensive priced 
CataLocuzE oF AvtToGRAPH LETTERS AND 
Documents of distinguished men and women 
(48 pp., 1764 titles). In it are offered ex- 
cellent specimens of WasHincton, LincoLn, 
Grant, Roosevett, Naporeon, CROMWELL, 
Scott, Dickens, THacKeray, STEVENSON, 
HawTHoRNE, Emerson, Lowett, WHITTIER, 
Hoimes, Ritzy, Fietp, Marx Twatin, Rus- 
KIN, - MEREDITH, BrowNING, TENNYSON, 
CarRLyYLe, WorpswortH, Lams, MENDELSSOHN, 
Wacner, Liszt, Booru, Irvinc—not to men- 
tion hundreds of others of fame. Sent free 
on receipt of 2c. in stamps for mailing. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


Boston assachusetts 
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DIVIDENDS 











THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 


per cent. 
per annum 


Interest at 
the rate of 


will be credited to depositors Jan. 1, 1921 (payable on 
and after Jan. 20th) on all sums entitled thereto, 
Deposits made on or betore Jan. 10th, will draw interest 
from Jan. Ist. 
CROWELL HAT DEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 











American Teleshene and 


Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 


will be paid on Saturday, January 15, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, December 20, 1920. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, 
Due July 1, 1929. 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 


terms on January 1, 1921, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 


aid at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


Wall Street. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 


on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid January 15, 


1921. 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 


COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1920, will be paid January 
31, 1921 


Both Dividends are payable a Stockholders of 


record as of December 31, 192 


H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 23, 1920. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 20. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 


share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on January 15, 1921, to 
shareholders of record at close of business De- 
cember 31, 1920. 
closed and checks will be mailed from the office 
of the Company in time to reach stockholders on 
the date they are poyanle. 


The transfer books will not be 


F, HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
San Francisco, California. 








Parties enrolling now. 
interesting routes. 


TEMPLE TOURS nad Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 1921 


Moderate prices. Most 
Great success 1920. 


E. Franklin Street 











Talk Convincingly— 
and the World Is At 


Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in’? one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘‘The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
ing.” 

THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 


Composition 


|. This Changing World. 


Make careful observations for one day, and 
then write an account of all the ways, dur- 
ing the day, in which your natural equip- 
ment has been supplemented by other de- 
vices and improvements. See if you can il- 
lustrate by the story of one day’s doings 
all of the instances Dr. Slosson gives of 
the ways in which modern man has over- 
come natural and other limitations. 

Do you think that in some cases our nat- 
ural powers have been stunted by too much 
assistance from science? Consider this, 
using Dr. Slosson’s division for your out- 
line. 

Write an imaginary dialog between an 
American who enjoys all the modern im- 
provements on art— Victrolas, movies, 
photography, unlimited reading matte~, etc. 
and one of the following: a Greek of 
Athens in its glory, an Italian of the 
Renaissance, a Chinese or Japanese painter 
or designer of the classical tradition, or an 
Englishman of the pre-Raphaelite period. 
Before you choose among these, find out 
enough about each to understand why the 
question is asked. 

A Talk with the German President. 


Make out a list of the questions you would 
ask President Ebert if you could have an 
audience with him. 

What do these mean to you: Potsdam, Ver- 
sailles, Hampton Court, “Louis something 
period,” Franz Hals. 


. Prohibition. 


Carry a notebook about with you for a 
week or so, and see how long a list you 
ean get of the stock things. people say 
about prohibition. At the end of the time, 
if you have enough material, you might 
work it into a satirical sketch. 


. Here Are Books. 


Find out something about the writing of 
each of the following: E. V. Lucas, Stephen 
McKenna, Sir Philip Gibbs, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. As far as possible, read some- 
thing that each has written, so as to have 
your information at first hand. 

Consider these two statements: ““—that rare 
thing, a serious modern novel that is not 
depressing. ...It has its fair share of 
tragedy and suffering but it leaves you feel- 
ing that there is some hope for the 
world ...”; “—depressing because it does 
not even suggest a means of alleviating 
the struggle.’”’ There are two points of view 
about fiction; one, indicated in these two 
quotations, expects fiction to go beyond pre- 
senting human facts to suggesting some- 
thing to do about them; the other is willing 
or even desirous that a book should simply 
present life, and leave the reader to com- 
ment. With which point of view have you 
more sympathy, and just exactly why? 
What, for you, makes a book depressing? 
Can you think of two books dealing with 
painful or disagreeable subjects, one of 
which is depressing and the other not? If 
you can, how do you explain the difference 
in effect? 

Probably you have noticed that each pub- 
lication has its own style and set of man- 
nerisms in the matter of book reviewing. 
Become as familiar as possible with the 
styles of three well known magazines or 
newspapers—you might include The Inde- 
pendent among the three—and write three 
reviews of the same book, any book you 
choose for the purpose, each review calcu- 
lated to suit one of your three publications. 
When you have done that, write a defini- 
tion of what you think to be the really 
ideal book review. 


. The Boo-Shwa-Zee. 


Who are Mencken, Metternich, and Marx? 
Exvand Mr. Slosson’s point about the three 
different ways in which the bourgeoisie is 
regarded by the artist, the noble, and the 
Socialist. 

When Mr. Slosson says that a leveling up 
of the proletariat and a leveling down of 
the aristocracy would result in a single 
remaining c'ass which would be precisely 
the bourgeoisie of the present system, he 
does not discuss whether or not the exist- 
ence of a higher and a lower class has 
something to do with making the bour- 
geoisie what it is under the present system. 
What do you think about it? Do you think 
that a bourgeois class is so unaffected by 
the proximity of the two other classes that 
it would be just the same if they did not 
exist ? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


|. General History—This Changing World. 


1. 


i) 


IV. 


nw 


tr 


vi. 


“We may define civilization as the break- 
ing down of natural barriers to the expan- 
sion of human individuality thru the scien- 
tific control of energy.”” This sentence states 
the “‘thesis’’ or argument of the whole ar- 
ticle. Explain the meaning of this statement 
and illustrate it by examples drawn from 
our modern American civilization. 

Which of the changes and improvements 
mentioned in the article belong to the last 
150 years? Give as many reasons as you 
can why so much of the development of 
human civilization has been crowded into 
a few decades. 

Do vou think that legal restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty are greater or less in the 
United States of 1921 than in England of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time? Give reasons for 
your opinion. 


. German Politics—A Talk with the Ger- 


man President. 

What are, in President Ebert’s opinion, the 
chief present needs of Germany? From your 
knowledge of Germany before the war com- 
ment on the statement, “Germany cannot 
support her population without exporting 
her commodities and importing raw ma- 
terials.”’ 

President Ebert is a Socialist. Does that 
mean that Germany is already a Socialist 
nation? What steps in the direction of So- 
cialism has the German Government taken? 
Should Germany now be admitted to the 
League of Nations or not in your opinion? 
What arguments might be made for and 
against this p? 

Prohibition—What Next in Prohibition? 
What is meant by the -“nullification” of a 
law? In what ways could the eighteenth 
amendment be nullified without repealing 
it? 


. Why would it be easier to change the Vol- 


stead Act than the eighteenth amendment? 
Point out the differences between a con- 
stitutional provision and a Federal statute. 
What connection does Mr. Anderson trace 
between the reapportionment of Congress 
according to the census of 1920 and the 
attitude of Corgress to prohibition? Why 
are the great cities the centers of anti-pro- 
hibition sentiment? 

The Adriatic Question— Italy versus 
Quarnero. 

The overthrow of d’Annunzio’s Government 
gives an opportunity to review the whole 
question of Fiume and the Adriatic, by ref- 
erence to back numbers of The Independent 
or other historical sources: (a) What were 
the boundaries of Italy before the war? 
(b) What lands did Italv claim that for- 
merly belonged to Austria-Hungary? (c) 
What was President Wilson’s attitude to- 
ward the Italian claims based on the se- 
cret treaties concluded during the war? 
(d) With what nation did Ttaly negotiate 
the Treaty of Rapallo? (e) Why was d’An- 
nunzio opposed to this treaty? 

Write an essay either (a) comparing and 
contrasting the careers of d’Annunzio and 
Gariba'di, or (b) summarizine the history 
of Italian unification from 1848 to 1920. 


- The Financial Crisis—The Silent Panic. 


Farm Tariff Passes 
Days for Business. 
Define “deflation,” “depression,” “panic.” 
Why is the pfesent business depression 
called a “silent vanic’”? Why is it said that 
“it had to come”? 

Why does a period of falling prices injure 
the farmer? What measures have been pro- 
posed for the relief of the farming popu- 
lation ? 

Why does Secretary Houston consider it 
impossible to remove any taxes at present 
without finding new sources of revenue in 
their place? 

What is the difference between taxation on 
wealth and taxation on consumption? To 
which type do the following taxes belong: 
(a) tariff on imports, (b) income tax, (c) 
general sales tax, (d) tobacco tax, (e) 
amusements tax, (f) inheritance tax, (g) 
land tax? Why does Secretary Houston say 
that the two types of taxation should be 
balanced ? 

Monroe Doctrine — Brazil 
Monroe Doctrine. Our 
Wards. 


House. Better 


Approves 
West Indian 


. What is the “Monroe Doctrine’? What 


you know about its history? 
Do you think that our military occur : 
of Santo Domingo and Haiti was ju: 








